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PREFACE 
“Thou art the author of good deeds -- as well ag the 
bad ones; How could | ever be the centre of anything?” 


These words of Manickavachakar are alrnost echoed by Eliot's 
Becket: "Neither does the agent suffer/Nor the patient act: 
But both are fixed in an eternal action". 


The invocation of eternity is not meant to involve God 
in my imperfections but to indicate that individual talent 
is only a personal realisation of a tradition which in some 
way is linked with the Primal Word. This work, originaily 
submitted to Madurai University as a doctoral dissertation, 
was made possible by the creative confluence of ideas and 
other acts of kindness of many, the acknowledgement of 
which is only a poor shadow of the archetypal feeling which 
is unutterable. 


Foremost among my helpers is my areat teacher and 
Guide, the Late Prof.T.P.Meenakshisundaranar who pioneered 
several new branches in Tamil studies including Comparative 
Literature and whose breadth of vision coupled with disciplin- 
ed scholarship illumined all that was dark in my work and 
1 am proud of dedicating this work at the feet of that scholar. 


There are so many other scholars, Dr.M.P.Sivagnanam, 


Dr. V.SP.Manickam, Or-A.C.Chettiar, Dr.Mu.Varadarajan 
and Dr.V.l.Subramoniam to whom I owe a lot for their pers- 
pective remarks on Cilappatikaram --and to Or.V./i.Subra- 
moniam, | owe a special word of thanks for not only being 
the beacon-light to all serious scholarly pursuit in Tamil 
but also for bringing this work to light. | am very happy 
that the work which was conceived when | was in Annamalai 


University, written in the origina! form in Madurai University, 
is now being published by the Tamil University. 


| also remember with gratitude the help of my professors 
the Late M.S.Durdisamy and the Late G.Gopalakrishnan, Prof.M.- 
M.Ghanil, Prof.Brockbank and Prof.Calderwood for their 
insights into Shakespeare. My thanks are also due to Prof.- 
V.Sachidanandan, DOr.S.-Ramakrishnan, Dr.A.A.Manavalan 
and Or.K.Meenakshisundaram with whom I have had useful 
discussions, particularly on comparative method. 


My thanks are also due to the authorities of the Madurai- 
Kemaraj University particularly Prof.J,.Ramachandran, Vice- 
Chancellor and Mejor P.P.Chinnadurai, Registrar for according 
permission to publish this dissertation. |! am also grateful 
to Dr.N.O.Sundaravadivelu, formerly Vice-Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Madras and Dr.P.S.Mani Sundaram, formerly Vice-Chan- 
cellor, ®8harathidasan University, for their encouragement. 


My thanks are aisi) due to the Librarians of the Madurai- 
Kemaraj University and (he British Council for their help--and 
te Of.N.S.Prabhu of the firitish Council and Prof.T.V.Subba 


Reo for going through some of my chapters. 


My heartfelt thanks are due to the Publications Depart- 
ment of the Tamil University, Tanjore, particularly to Mr. 
Nancheran and Mr.V.Perampalam and to my scholar Thiru 
N.Natearajan for thei: perceptive, patient work without 
which the book would not have been brought out so well 
and so quickly. 
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Finally, a Purely personal note: when | started this work, 
my mother was supporting me though invisibly; when I was 
writing it in the original form, my nieces helped me a lot-- 
Particularly the younger one, who is no more. Now when 
1 am completing the revision, my grandniece is playfully 
collaborating with me and she claims that the work is hers. 
Perhaps, she is right. 
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A NOTE ON TRANS! ITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


Tamil, the system set forth and used 


In transliterating 
in the Tamil Lexicon (Madras University Publication) has 
been: followed. The table is given below for ready reference? 
<} — a b&b — ik ar — Vv 
mM — & af = TK ip — 1 
SQ — i * — 6c sir — J 
x — 7 6h — jh ae 
2. — U Le = 4 sr — Nn 
ar — er — n 2 — j 
ee 5 — t va — & 
7 —- 8 hf — on a> — § 
Ss —: al u  — p oo — Ss 
a — Oo in — m ap — Hh 
eg — 6 ui — y wap — Ks 
ger — au f ep -F 
a 24 & fe 


TAMIL LEXICON. VOL.! (Madras University, 1936), p.lIxviii. 


Names of places, persons and gods such as Madurai, 
Kavundhi Adikal and Muruga and even other Indian words 
eg- Karma which are internationally current have not been 
transliterated. Only other words such as Viti ( ) have been 
transliterated. The titles of K&atais in Cilappatikaram have 
been transliterated. But when the names of Kantams are 
mentioned, the place names have been given their convention- 
al spellings only, eg. Maduraik Kantam. (and not Maturaikkag- 


tam). 
‘Translations 


Passages from Cilappatikadram and other Tamil Texts 
have been translated wherever mecessary by the present 
writer himself, The aim has been not to render them into 
poetry, but simply to recapture the exact connotations of 
the original. Only the Tamil words Kantam and K&tai have 
been used and not thelr English equivalents such as baak 
and canto as it wes felt that the equivalents do not convey 
the exact connotations of thelr Tamil counterparts. 
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A NOTE ON DOCUMENTATION 


All quotations from Shakespeare used in 
this book are from William Shakespeare: The 
Complete Works, ed. Peter Alexander (1951; rpt. 
London and Gtasgow: The English Language Book 
Society and Collins, 1964). 


Cilappatikaram Original with Notes ed. N.M.- 
Venkatasami Nattar (1942, rpt. Tirunelveli, The 
Tirunelveli South India Saiva Siddhanta Publications, 
1966) has been used for reference and translation. 


, 


The references to both Shakespeare and lIlange 
are given in the Notes. For quotations from Shakes- 
peare, the Arabic numeral stands for the number 
of the Act, the following Roman numeral for 
the number of. the Scene, -and the final Roman 
numeratl(s) for the line(s). For quotations ‘f-om 
-Ilango, the Arabic numeral indicates the number 
of the Kantam (Book), the following Roman num- 
bers, stand for the numbers of the K&atai and 
the line(s) respectively. For example "Ill, 25, 
69-70 would mean, Vanhcik Kantam, Katcik Katai, 
lines 69 and 70. 
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Cub APPATIKARAM : & SYNOPSIS 


The Patikam describes the context of the composition 
of the epic: the Kuravas of the hills refer to Kannaki who 
had lost one breast and came to the Venkai tree on the 
hills from where she was taken to the kingdom of heaven 
to be reunited with her husband. Sattanar gives the details 
of Kannaki's heroic tragedy begun im Pukar, ripened in Madu- 
rai and resolved in Vanci and attributes it to the ripening 
of the fate. Ilango chooses to write Vhe Lay of the Anklet, 
as the anklet was the pivot of the story illustrating the 


inexorable nature of fate, the glorification of the chaste 
woman: and Justice or Dharma becoming the avenging death 
of those violating the political code. ; 


The Book of Pukar : Canto | : The epic proper begins 
with an invocation to the Sun, Rains and Pukar in that order, 
which are symbolic of the different aspects of the king. 
First, the twelve-year old heroine, Kannaki of the Manaykan 


——_—_er ___ 
family, with the beauty of Lakshmi and chastity of Aruntati 


is introduced, as the culmination of the tand and its tradition. 
Then the sixteen-year old hero, Kovalan’of the Masattuvan 
family, a visible god of lave, is introduced. a ee 
we 

They are married with pomp and ritual at the end of 
which the bride is blessed negatively and with irony: ‘Long 
live, without being separated from the lover, without the 
embracing hand slipping, and without evil’. 


Canto II speaks of the cup of joy which the couple drank 
to the depth and also gives an elaborate description of Kanna- 
ki by Kovalan, almost deifying her. 


Canto Ifl is the structural) parallel to: Canto |! and intro- 
duces Madhavi, the counterpart tao Kannaki, whose dance 
performance in the King's court is as elaborately described 
-€s the marriage of Kannaki and the garland given by the 
king is purchased by Kovalan who goes to live with her. 
forgetting his own home of flawless purity. 


Canto IV : An elaborate description of the arrival of 
evening is humanised with reference to a symmetrical descrip- 
tion of two types of women represented by Kannaki and 


Madhavi, those united with their lovers and those separated 
from them. 


Canto V moves from the cosmic to the human setting 
and speaks about the festival of Imdra, relates the breeze 
of the hill to Kovalan and other men praising the courtesan 
women. There were tears of joy and suffering in the eyes 


vill 


of Kannaki and Madhavi, and then the twitehing of the right 


and left eye of Madhavi and Kannuki indicating the future, 
Canto VI deals with bathing in the sea and the dance 
of Madhavi, followed by union and pleasant quarrels with 


eee 
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her lover on the beach. 


Canto VIl deals with the ‘crisis’ of the epic consequent 
on the duel of lyrics sung by Kovalan and Madhavi praising 
an imaginary heroine and hero respectively. Kovalan complete- 
ly misunderstands Madhavi's ‘role playing’ and calls her 
the embodiment of illusion because he mistook poetic enact- 
ment for reality and leaves her, thanks to the fruition of 
his earlier deeds or 'Vinai'. The Cauvery merging with the 
sea is the outward setting and theme as well as the silent 
spectator of their tragic separation. 


Canto VIIl: The cruel spring brings life into the tand 
and awakens memory and desire in lovers like Madhavi who 
writes a classic letter of Jove which subtly accuses only 
the season with a pen dipped as it were, in love. Kovalan 
tefuses to receive it. 


Canto IX describes. their journey across the land and 
their meeting Saint Kavundhi, who also chooses to accompany 
them. Cn the*way, when some evil characters speak ill of 
them the Saint curses them whereas Kovalan and Kannaki 
plead for forgiveness. , 


Book IIs Canto XI: If the theme of Book of Pukar 
is the dialectics of union and separation (the union leading, 
to separation or union for one as separation for the other) 
the Book of Madurai deals with journey, For Kannaki there 
is the journey to Madura? with Kovalan, and the journey 
‘from -Madurai .without Kovalan. There is also a change from 
Marudam and Neydal to Mullai-or forest (a prelude to tragedy) 
when ‘the deity of forest -€ppears in the shape of Vasantha- 
malai. 


Canto. XII elaborates the. choric dance of the hunters 
celebrating the triumph of Korpavai. The passessed Salini 
is able NY visualise the future aigey of Kannaki.- 


rn XH a With a concern for Kannaki's health and 

® tragic trust even in the beasts of the land of the ‘just 

kings, they travel. during the night, Kausikan hands over 

the second letter of Madhavi. If the earlier tetter was ripe 

with sensuousness, the second letter breathed a saintly sereni- 
lepsesinespertnrenaiscniieseaieeseennent 
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ty in which Madhavi simply idealises even Kovalan as a sairit 
and shows her puzzle at his action. Dramatically, Kovalan 
quietly sends the same letter as his message to his parents. 
Browsing the beauty of the Vaigai, they reach the outskirts 
of Madurai. 


Canto XIV =: Kovalan and Kannaki have a sight-seeing 
tour of Madurai with its elaborate streets. 
——_ 


Canto XV =z: When Kovalan speaks of the splendour of 
the city and the justice of the king, Madalan arrives and 
recalls the good deeds of Kovalan in his youth. This is meant 
to evoke sympathy for the hero before he dies. Kovalan 
then speaks of his dream foreboding evil. Kavundhi Adikal 
entrusts Kannaki to Madhari, an old shepherdess who takes 
Kannaki home. a, 


Canto XVI =: Kannaki Prepares food for Kovalan and 
scene of domestic bliss follows at the end of which Kannaki 
blames Kovalan for having denied her the privileges anc 


social duties of a wife in the past. In a tragic confluence 
of events, Kovalan chooses toa take only one anklet ta be 
sold and then encounters the goldsmith (shall we say, his 


Nemesis) who hastens to misinform. the king that he has 
found the culprit along with the lost anklet of the queen. 
The king too hastily (again because of fate) orders that 
the anklet be recovered and the culprit executed. Even the 
guards hesitate to kill Kovalan who falls a victim fo a drun- 
kard's sword. 


Canto XVII is an elaborate description of the dance-cum- 
song of the shepherdesses praising Mayoon which helps to 
distance the horror consequent on the catastrophe. 


Canto XVIII = Madhari brings the news of the eath 
of Kovalan. The shattered heroine asks the Sun to vouschate 
if her husband was a robber to which the Voice said, 'No'. 


Canto XIX : Kannaki then addresses the chaste women 
of Madurai, takes a Pledge to see her loving husband and 
rushes to the spot where Kovalan was killed and in ea heart- 
rending cry questions the very existence of chaste women, 
good men and God in Madurai. Kovalan is resurrected, embra- 
ces her and goes to Heaven. Kannaki chooses to seek justice 
before joining him. 


Canto XX is perhaps the most dramatic scene in the 
epic, The queen of the Péndiya King narrates her bad dream 
into which reality makes inroads, when Kannaki the ‘goddess 
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q Chéra Kingdom. Now the journey is upward. 


of fury’ quickly enters the King's court and introduces herself 
as the wife of Kovalan killed by his orders. When the king 
maintains that the robber deserves death punishment, in 
quick dramatic action, she breaks open the anklet from which 
the jewel (truth?) springs as it were {!« silence the king. 
The separation of the anklets resulted in wrong coupling 
of the anklets symbolising tragic collision in the final stage, 
but the very difference in the inner contents of the two 


anklets (of Kannaki and K®Gpperundévi) resolves the conflict 
at one level. The anklet which complicated the plot, also 


brought out the denouement; the anklet symbolised both 


submission and_ explosion silence and communication, the} 
- er . 
we of fate and triumph of Tove. (ihe tragic 


separation 
of the two anklets as well their non-use symbolised the tragic 
division of the lovers and now there is a tragic union of 
the anklets and the couple). The king dies crying, "Il am not 
the king, | am the robber" and his wife quickly follows him 
into the land of death, impelled by love. Both language and ges- 
ture, speech and silence contribute to the drama in the scene. 


Canto XXI =: In the name of her Chastity, Kannaki takes 
a vow. to destroy the.entire Madurai along with the king 
and tears and throws off her left breast. The god of fire 
to whom this. duty has already been entrusted comes in respon- 
se to Kannaki who sends her to destroy everyone other than 
the holy, the chaste, the old and the very young. The harvest 
of tragedy is complete with the cleansing of Madurai by 
the god of fire. : 

Canto XXH : The protecting spirits leave Madurai and 
fire spreads everywhere and the goddess Madur&@pati appears. 


_ Canto XXill : She speaks to Kannaki about the uprightness 
of .the Pandiya Kings and attributes Nedunchezhiyan's act 
to a similar deed of Kovalan in the earlier birth. In a moment 
of recognition, Kannaki considers herself guilty. On reaching 


the Vénkai tree in the hill her husband comes from Heaven 


with whom she enters the Plane. It is significant that her 
deification foes the recognition of her own guilt. 


Canto XXIV =: The Book of Vetcl, so called, because now 
both the epic and the heroine shift to the hill city of the 


'Vafici' also 
mbolises heroism and triumph. after the tragedy. The Rura- 


8 have a vision of Kannaki going up with her husband and 


Canto XXV": The Chéra King Chengutruvan who with 
a comes to see ene ce of the Rllls is told about 
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the wonder. When Sattanar gives more details, Chehguttuvan 
speaks about the tragic predicament of the kings and decides 
to wear the gatland of Vafci with a view to go North to 
get the stone for erecting the temple for Kannaki. 


Canto XXVI : The king leaves blessed by many and 
in the Gangetic Valley vanquishes Kapaka Vijayar. Along 
with Villavan Kéthai, he brings the stone from the Himalayas 
for the temple for the chaste woman. 


Canto XXVII speaks of the carrying of the stone by 
Kapaka Vijayat, which is purified In the Ganges. Madalan 
speaks of his mission as wel! as the events that followed 
the catastrophe in the Chdla and the Pandiya Kingdoms. 


Canto XXVIII speaks of Chehguttuvan's anger at the 
words of the Chola and Pandiya Kings on his Northern victories 
and M&dalan's reference to mortality brings home to him 
that impermanence is the universal human lot and emphasises 
the need for penance and humility because the wheel of 
life obeys the law of Karma. The king arranges for penance 
and consecration of the place for the divine 'Mankalam' 
or marriage complementary to and as a culmination of her 
*Manai Mankalam' or the marriage on the earthly plane in 
the beginning. : 


Canto XXIX speaks of the blessing or the praise to 
Kannaki (which again is parallel to the blessing in the first 
Canto) by all and Kannaki appears to the King with all her 
jewels including the anklets, significantly. Total reconciliation 
and reunion are signified in the words of Kannaki: *The King 
of the South is spotless; and | am her daughter". The wheel 
has come full circle; but Kannaki is liberated from the cycle 
of Karma and her blessing exorcises the evil even from the 
king, the evil ($8) introduced when she was blessed in the 
beginning. The initial blessing has also been fulfilled --now 
for all. Blessed is the blesser now --in a world beyond evil, 
beyong tragedy. The epic abounds in negatives and references 
to evil and in the final reference, there is a negation of 


evil itself (SHog). 


Canto XXX speaks of the renunciation of Manimékalai, 
the daughter of Madhavi and through three possessed women, 
the mothers of Kannaki and Kovalan as well as Madhari 
‘welcome’ Kannaki. All the kings including the Arya King 
also invoke and obtain the grace of Kannaki who speaks 
the glory of Ilango through Dévanti. IlangG has the final 
word withia and on this colassal human ‘drama which is add-\~ 
ressed to the entire humanity. Though he refers to the imper- 
menence of youth and wealth, the address ends with an exhar- 
tation for living (fully and properly) here and now. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Aims, Method and Scope 


Comparison is a source of knowledge and a_ method 
of enquiry used py all sciences and a comparative study 
of literatures across cultures is only an extension and intensifi- 


cation of healthy critical procedures adopted by oe 
T.S.Eliot 


readers of literature in all periods Bad, CUPEKe ss 

has said that all literature is contemporary; Sm ilarlym—tt 
can also be said that all literature is universal. The concept 
of a self-enclosed national literature is becoming outmoded 
as well as harmful even from the aesthetic point of view. 


It tends to blur our vision, atrophy our attitudes and conven- 
tionalise our responses. On the other hand, a comparative 


approach to literatures can liberate us from _ the deadliness 
and the routine of conventional responses which we all soa 
complacently mistake for life and offer us new angles of 
perception.(In a sense Dante can be the most itiuminating 


critic of Shakespeare and one impulse from the poetic woods 
of Wordsworth can give us more valuable insights into Manic- 
kavasakar than all the critical sages can. 


Comparative studies of. literature are valuable from 
a cultural point of view also. They liberate literature from 
narrow linguistic boundaries and seek to establish the unity 
of literature and thereby the unity of Man. Wellek and Warren 
claim that "literature fs one, as art and humanity are one".* 
In so far as all great literature is concerned with the universal 
man they have a, common core and comparative jJiteratures 
can enable us to see national literatures as part of a universal 
culture. Goethe's ideal of unification of all literatures into 
“one great synthesis where each nation would play its part 
in a universal concert"? may ‘be a distant ‘star to seek, but 
the time has come for us to see literature as a unity in 
diversity and to give importance fo these aspects of literature 
which are shared.by all great literatures and thereby 
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: Shakespear and Ilango 
weticeel suc” blidbahahchi ‘f general literature. Just as 
of the Gian cag NOw ‘siti'ted as facets of the adventure 
Of a world iy er a generis! and as stages in the evolution 
8s the man ¥ fae national literatures must also be seen 
the cnmeren Jp ouned gome hiding the white radiance of 
aN Nterata © Meer bys lo quote Wellek, "it will study 
: te from an international perspective, with a cons- | 
clousness of the unity of all literary creation and experi- , | 
SRS, Th. Sits conception.... comparative literature is identical, 


with the study of literature independent of linguistic, ethnic | 
and political boundaries."> 


But all this does not mean any denial of uniqueness 
xs literary works and every work of art being a particular 
'mage of a universal situation and a revitalisation of certain | 
recurrent patterns, comparison can and should bring out 
the distinctness of the two authors or literatures concerned 
also more clearly. Again as Wellek puts it, "We must beware 
of false and unnecessary choices: we need both national 
and general literature, we need both literary history and 


criticism and we need the wide perspective which only compa- 
Tative literature can give."® , 


| 

The comparability of universality of great literatures | 

Can also be an evaluative criterion. They penetrate the deeper | 

layers of a given culture and whatever systems and codifica- | 

tions they may inherit, it is the intensity of their exploration | 
that matters and, ultimately, what we find in great writers 
is only "the individual human life, the thing itself underlying 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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codification" which makes them, not of an age but for 
all time, and we may add, not of a culture, but of the entire 
humanity. Great literature is not simply concerned with 


propagation of ideas, but the exploration of the hu.man nature 
and predicament and that enables them to transcend their 
milieue. Theodore Spencer _Claims greatness to Aeschylus 
and Shakespeare on this basis and says: "The final problem z 
Temains; we must try to judge Shakespeare's work in relation } 
to what we ‘believe to be true of human experience as a 
whole.’ For the conflict between order and chaos, in the 
world, the state and the individual, the difference between 
appearance and truth, the search for what is most natural 
to man -- these are the central problems of human thought; 
they were as pressing in the age of Aeschylus as they were 
in the age of Shakespeare and as they are today. The greatest 
writers have, directly or indirectly, always been concerned 
‘with them, and though these problems may take on different 
forms in different periods, it is only their accidents that 
change;-the essenc?® remains the same,” Certain insights 
_ become all the more valuable not because they are repeated, \{ 
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bul Sccause they are rediscovered in a new cOntex: 


if authors, taking divergent roads, arrive at the same 
they became universals. 


But the insights are never separable from their forms 
in great literature and their form and meaning are discovered 
simultaneously and it is interesting to see how different 
cultures have evolved similar forms for conveying certain 
experiences even though there is considerable overlapping 
in the areas of experience covered by literary genres in 
different cultures. ®ut in certain fundamentals they are 
alike end great literature always attains a muteness and 
a mythic simplicity which has vast reverberations and which 
again speaks straight to all humanity. G.Steiner refers to 


"the rich soil of myth and archaic feeling which make Oedipus, 
King Lear or Faust resonant beyond their geographic and 
temporal! borders,"9 and says: "The Orestia, Hamlet and 
Faust are world possessions although their essential poetry 
is untranslatable. The elements of plot, character, and argu- 
ment seem to retain sufficient power to 'come across’ in 


languages alien or inferior to the original."* Sapir speaks 
of a linguistic algebra’ with reference to the language of 
great poetry and it is surprising to note that such a hetero- 


geneous mind as T.S.Eliot echoes this idea when he says 
that there is an underpattern in drama which, as interpreted 
by David E. Jones, "is quite distinct from the imagery and 
lie (s) at a much deeper level". Jones adds that "it may be 
at the root of the action’ and have the quality of myth, 
an archetypal pattern of human experiences, an ineffable 
vision of supernatural reality." 174 This mythic dimension 
of great literatures preserves the common core of humanity 
where cultural barriers become irrelevant. 


G.S.Frazer's the Golden Bough has also demonstrated 
the oneness of humanity with reference to similarities in 
rituals and myths of the various cultures and great literature 
always has the qualities of myth and ritual. Toynbee's monu-— 
mental Study of History has revealed to us the working of 
similar forces in the history of unrelated cultures.£.O0.James's 
Comparative Religion has also established parallel movements 
in the history of different religions and they have also felt 
that "every where at all times the human mind acts according 
to specific laws of thowaht and action rather than as a result 
of cultural connections." 


It is with these basic assumptions that Ge propose to 
make a comparative study of Shakespeate and lIlango who 
can be described as two great peaks in‘*the evolution of 
human consciousness and culture. But even at the very beginn- 
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ing it should be made clear that we are aware ot the wide 
chronological and geographical gap between the two and 


a 


‘one—ot—the most complicated questions the history of 
Tamil literature but most of the scholars would place it 
around the 2nd century A.D. According to Alain UCanieiou, 
"The date of 171 A.D. suggested by Ramachandra Dikshitar 
for the composition of The Ankle Bracelett cannot be very 
far from reality" 1S and Shakespeare comes much later and 
thete is no question of any influence. But it is possible to 
see the impact of the Greek tragedians on Cilappatikaram 
as well as Shakespeare and it would be interesting to see 
the divergent development in the two cultures. We can also 
see the influence of Vedantic thought on Ilango and the 
Greeks... But it is equally possible to maintain that Ilango 
was not influenced by the Greeks and the Greeks were also 
not influenced by Vedantic thought, and Shakespeare by 
neither and they may represent historically unrelated pheno- 
mena in different cultures. If so, they are all the more valua- 


this is no attempt to establish any '‘influgnces', but onty | 
“to s@@ whether there are any ‘universals.' Jilango's age is 
i 


_ble as universals becuase. of this. The historical connections, 


if any, may be explored later,but whatever references we 
make on this aspect will be only incidentel to our enquiry 
which will be comparative not in the historical, but only 
in the descriptive sense. Even though some comparatists 
have no use for comparisons that do not involve a real encoun- 
ter, Wellek has demonstrated the usefulness of this approach. 
“Nor can be comparison confined to actual historical contacts. 
There may be, as the experience of recent linguistics should 
teach literary scholars, as much value in comparing pheno- 
mena such as languages or genres historically unrelated as 
in studying influences discoverable from evidence of .'°. 
-. parallels? 


But if there are no ,influences of the two writers on 
each other, in Tamilnadu, on the .one hand, Shakespearean 
studies have had a tremendous impact on the evolution of 
modern consciousness in general and the growth of drama 
in particular and this has tesulted in revealing to us new 
dimensions and depths in Ilango3 on the other, our cultu- 
ral heritage including Ilango has been influencing our approach 
to Shakespeare and this cultural synthesis is not only inevita- 
ble but also necessary in our situation. According to G.Muliyil, 
"it was T.S.Eliot who said that when we master a language 
other than our own we acquire a supplementary personality. 
This has been the privilege of the educated minority in India.. 
-- Foreigners sometimes accuse us of having split personalities, 
because we manage to keep what we learn from the West 
isolated from what we have inherited in our traditions" 


5 


piways the case. The best Indians have 
vied to the West in a creative way and 
ity the West has also discovered and enriched 

‘the best Indians and Tagore and Bharati could 
“considered. as the greatest products of this East-West 
cultural encounter and synthesis, 


More than one writer has referred to the similari- 
ties between the Elizabethan England and the resurgent 
modern India. Prot.V.Y.Kantak finds a parallel between 
the evolution of the Shakespearean hero from the mediaeval 
heritage and the evolution of modern consciousness in our 
society: "Qn the one hand, Shakespeare remains close to 
his mediaeval inheritance; on the other, he is content to j 
| explore the possibilities for 'unaided' man standing by himself, 
justifying himself, engaged in being the arbditer of his own 
values. We are similarly emerging from what may be callec 
‘ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 


a 'ceremonial' conception of life to a ‘historical’ conception 
of life.?® 


would attribute this ver 
was: as exhilarating as e enaissa Tope--indeed | 
it was >a rebirth of learning. We too stood betweentwowarlds, 
one dying and the other waiting to be born. We too could 
feel with Donne that a new philosophy called all in doubt. 
Our old world was spent, everything was in pieces, all coheren- 
ce gone. Shakespeare in a sense educated us for this new 
world. The immobile units of our social system were stirred 
by new winds of thought.")7 And he adds "The idea of indivi- 
dual responsibility, the impulse to rebel against destiny would 
prepare us for the new world of industrial and scientific 
changes... The study .of characters like Hamlet, Othello and 
Lear and Macbeth, products of a free society prepared us 
for the battles ahead of us. It was initiation into the modern 
world. We faced the potentialities of human nature, the 
reality of personal suffering, the terrors of loneliness for 
the individual, the sense of mystery within areas of life 
that are inexplicable." 
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But here one must be careful. It is true that to some 
extent Shakespeare filled certain gaps in our make-up and 
the Shakespearean vision was a healthy antidote to an ‘over- 

| religious' and '‘over- spiritualised' culture, but that is mot 
; the whole story. If Shakespeare initiated us into the new 
| world, he also directed us back to our old world and Shakes- 
| peare himself came to us not so much as a discovery but I 
| as a recovery. The Shakespearean reverence for life was 
| only a’ new version of certain values embodied in our ancient 
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literature. It does not mean that Shakespeare had nothing 
new to offer us, he had so much toa offer, but it was also 
so .similar’ to, though not identical with, our own past and 
that is why Shakespeare led us back to our roots and made 
us look back at our own writers from a new angle. 


In fact, sensitive Indian students of Shakespeare have 
always been struck by his proximity to Indian thought and 
culture and> when we read our own literature again, we have 
been able to see them, as well as Shakespeare, in a new 
light. Our’ subconscious has always been making compari- 
sons between Shakespeare and the Indian writers resulting 
in mutual illumination. Any one can-see the similarity between 
isolated passages--for ‘example, between Shakespeare's 


19 
Had he not resembled my father, as he slept I had done't 


and llango's 

The King of the South is guiltless... 

I am his daughter.*° 
From this to the perception of similarities between characters 
such as Kovalan and Antony or Madhavi and Cleopatra_or 
Kavundhi Adikal and Friar Lawrence isan easy step. But _ 
a is ultimately points to a deeper affinity in their overall 
vision and technique and this book enly attempts to confirm 
such an intuition by systematic. comparative study. 


But to compare Shakespeare and Ilango in toto is an 
impossible task; we can only compare aspects of the two 
myriad minded poets and, after a‘closer study of the two 


- writers, it was felt that an enquiry into the similarities. 


and differences of the two poets as tragedians would’ be 
most purposeful and practically desirable and that is why 
the title .of the book was changed from The Poetics and 
Philosephy of Shakespearean Tragedies - and Cilappatikaram: 
a comparative study to Shakespeare and Ilango as Tragedians: 
a@ comparative study. But this itself is fraught with difficulties 
of another kind, and that itself is an additional motivation 
for this enquiry. 


The first objection arises because tragedy ha been 
generally equated with tragic drama and therefore (it may 
be felt that there is no point in comparing Shakespeare, 
the dramatist, with Ilango, the epic poet. But to start with, 
we can say that no less a person than Aristotle has compared 
epic with tragedy, of course, in essence and to the disadvant- 


age of epic.” But if we are concentrating on the thematics, 
this problem does not drisw-at all. 
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But there are a3iso some scholars who would say that 
Cilappatikaram is aiso a drama, in its own way. Of course 
from the early times it has been called fyal Icai Natakap 


Poru] Totar Nilaic Ceyyu}?? and there has been an increasing 
emphasis on the dramatic components of the epic, partly 
as part of the humanistic revival and the Renaissance of 


Tamil Literature’ in the late nineteenth century and the 
twentieth century, and this again can be partly attributed 
to a creative response to the Western (titerature. This view 


finds expression in its extreme form in Margabandhu Sarma, 
who, along with a few other scholars, it must be admitted, 
has done the most pioneering work in reinterpreting Cilappati- 


ka@ram in the light of Western aesthetics. He says, "We 
can call the work a drama, if the descriptive passages are 
removed and we look at the incidents of the story only." 


But why should we? To be alive to its dramatic properties 
is one thing, but to equate it with drama is another. The 
‘drama’ of Cilappatikaram is not separable from its epic 
framework and whatever drama is there has Been influenced 
by this and therefore it cannot be equated with Western 
drama. 


A more useful approach would be to acknowledge the 
distinctness of the. genres of Shakespeare's tragedies and 
Cilappatikaram and to see how far the two apparently diffe- 
trent genres in two divergent cultures fu!fil similar artistic 
purposes. This will help us. to see tbat (ashes differences 
are not ultimate and universal and the classifications are 
bound to overlap in different cultures and possibly there, 
are other literary universals than the conventional categories 
we have.) It is true that in Western aesthetics tragedy and 
epic are~usually opposed, but in Indian aesthetics epic has 
been an all-inclusive form including tragedy or something 
like thet, and tragedy as a distinct form, as it is understood 
in the West, has emerged only very late. Aristotle distingui- 
shes the two and he is also of the view that epic was a 
phase in the genesis of tragedy and “tragedy, having passed 
through many changes, it found its natural form, and there 
it stopped". * This implies also the superiority of tragedy 
to epic, but that is questionable. On the other hand Scaliger 
considers epic to be the highest of genres and that view 
is also equally debatable. 


»€ven among the ancients, Aristotle is not alone in making 
this distinction. To Horace also they are the two most charac- 
teristic genres.”° Schiller and Goethe are among the moderns 
who cling to this distinction. 


But even among the Western aestheticians, are epic 


- Phases of. Greek history, epic in the ordinary 
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and tragedy always exclusive and are they the only useful 


weys of classifying literature? Wellek and Warren agree 
with Victor that we must distinguish ultimate categories 
from historical kinds and, according to them, lyric, drama 
and epic are ultimate kinds or literary ultimates, whereas 


tragedy and comedy are historical kinds and they can be 
called genres. 2 The ultimate constituents could be Songs 
dialogue and narration and that would mean that epic 1s 
8 compound literary form and tragedy could cut Samael all 
the three and it is only a historical accident that in a given 
Culture tragedy is. equated with drama. In the England at 
the 19th century, the novel evolved from the epic and it 
became the medium for tragic experience as well. Hobbes 
has only three basic kinds: the heroic, the scommatic and 
the pastoral and he includes both epic and tragedy in the 
heroic.~~: Therefore we would not be wrong if we come to 
the conclusion that the distinction between epic and tragedy 
is not fundamental or universal, and at least they are not 
exclusive in all cultures. 


Let us take up the question of genetic relationship bet- 
ween the two. Aristotle's view is that epic is prior to tragedy 
and tragedy is the culmination of a long process, In this 
connection one cannot fail to seo ‘the puraltel development 
in the evolution of serious literary forms in Greek and Tamil 
and this is one of the reasons which has made us attempt 
this comparative study. In both the cultures literature seems 
to have sprung from aé collective group activity in which 
dance, music and lyric were an integral part and later only 
they seem to have ‘emerged as distinct entities and again 
they seem to have been compounded in written literatures. 
In the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles we see the evolu- 
tion of a literary form which has absorbed all the 
and similarly in Cilappatik@ram also we see the evolution 
of a literary form which has absorbed them, but the interest- 
ing thing is that the compound here has a different quality 
and structure. If tragedy, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
marks the culmination of the literary tradition in the early 
sense of the 
term marks the culmination of the literary tradition in the 
early phases of Tamil literature. Therefore we have to conclu- 
de that the evolution of tragedy from epic is not a universal 
Process; but Aristotle is tight in so far as he implies that 
tragedy, and epic have common origins and they elso embody 
some common modes of Perception and upto a stace the 
fulfil similar purposes. In Cilappatikaram we fee thevaua: : 

: : evvuiution: 
though they sre not "separable nan’ gy yan it ks a 
/ Parable but Only the twin aspects 


three 
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Another possible wey «i looking at this is to see Cilappa- 
tikaram as an embtyon: tragedy which has been averted 
and sublimated into an cyie and there is a sort of tension 
between the two tendencies. Bul that denies an organic 
form to the work and tinal is not true to our experience 
of reading it. To some extent in all great works of art ‘there 
is bound to be some tension between the form and the spirit, 
but that should lead on tu an ultimate synthesis. In Cilappati- 


k@ram the tragic myth seeks and finds its fulfilment in 
and through the epic formand the quest for form and meaning 
is almost inseparable. One can also partially account ior 


the absence of tragedy and drama in Tamil in the Western 
sense with reference tao this. The evolution of a compound 
form like this which can bear the tragic experience as well, 
fulfils those needs and the distinction between drama and 
epic on the one hand and comedy and tragedy on the other 
are not vital in this culture. One is tempted to compare 


_ this Process in literature with a similar process in the evolu- 
tion of phonemes in languages where the number of con- 
trasts and the areas covered by the values in different sys— 
tems are not identical. 


Actually what we see in Cilappatikaram is the converging 
of the process of the myth formation of a people and also 
the culmination of some literary traditions and that is why 
the study of its genre and structure is such a complicated, 
but at the same time a revealing proce s. The relationship 
between myth, folklore and written literary forms is very 
complicated and Cilappatik@ram seems to be a Kurushetra 
in which these Kinsmen are engaged in a profound war- 
embrace. Dr.T.P.Meenakshisundaranar made a most. signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of Cilappatika@ram when he 

- said: "Another important characteristic feature .of this epic 
is the folksong motif used vety extensively on important 


occasions." "Such oral epics sung by Panars etc., could 
have been enjoyed by the people. Ilango could have made 
such types as the basis of his songs and blended them into 
a whole." He is quick to perceive the existence of the 
Sangam literary tradition in the structure of Kathais. This 


hint is expanded by P.R.Subramoniam in his paper on Folk-—- 
lore as the precursor of Literature. He identifies the folklore 
element in Cilappatikairam with reference to metre, stanza, 
repetition and finds it in+Kanal Vari, Aycciyar 


pattern and 
seems 


Kuravai and Valttuk Katai.°* But neither of them 
to have peered to the overall mythic and ritualistic struc- 
ture of the epic. One cannot be sure how far llango usec 
actually the words used by folklore inctuding the Pater 
who have. also perpetuated the tradition without denyin 
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the artistic integrity of the epic 


thet | » but we will have to admit 
it could have assimilated several folk songs and_ this 
.S , ‘ 

& regular process in the epic tradition of all countries. 


The epic is only an artistic equivalent for the inarticulate 
emotions and intuitions of a people which evolves into a 
myth through folklore. One significant thing is that both 
of them find the folktale element only In the songs of Cilap- 
.Patikaram and some of them are associated with group 
dances as well. These acts are related to the deeper layers 
of a people's experience and they are also naturally connec- 
ted with the classes of fishermen, shepherds and hill-men 
who are closer to earth, wha preserve the tradition and 
have a thythmic pattern of existence which is ritualistic. 
Eliot's theory of the healthy interaction between tradition 
and individual talent, between the speech rhythms and the 
literary conventions is beautifully illustrated here. 

One cannot fail to remember here that in Greek trage- 
dies also we see embodiments of myths and enactments 
of rituals both literally and symbolically. Cilappatikaram 
is based upon a ritual i.e., worship of virgin goddess which 
is parallel to Natukal and this is actually the perpetuation 
of a deep-rooted tradition in Tamil culture. The rise of 
Cilappatikaram could be related to the ritualistic dance 
and song of the people of the hills to celebrate the vision 
of the virgin deity who-to them symbolised the perpetuation 
of life-rhythms and the welfare of that area and this should 
have, expanded later’.to the whole Chera Kingdom which’* 


"has sought renewal of life through a ritual in a larger scale 
“.as it was done by King Chenguttuvan. The primitive mind 


could have easily seen the association of destruction and 
death with renewal of. life. And ‘the epic Cilappatikaram 
itself is a literary equivalent to that ritual, or a ritual 
in verse. And this is very similar to the roots of Greek 
tragedy as discovered by the Cambridge School of Classical 
Anthropologists. But even among the Cambridge Anthropolo- 
gists there is no unanimity ~ the question of the Priority 
of ritual to myth. As Fergusson puts it, “one of the thornier 
questions seems to be whether myth or ritual came first. 
Is the ancient ceremony merely an enactment of the Ur-myth 
of the year-god-Attis, or Adonis, or Osiris, or the "Fisher- 
King"-- in any case that Hero-King-F ather-High-Priest who 
fights with his rival, is slain and dismembered, then rises 
anew with the spring season? Or did the innumerable myths 
of this kind arise to ‘explain' a ritual which was perhaps 


-mimed or danced or sung to celebrate the annual change 


of season?".” And after referring to the combination of 
myth and ritual-.jn the structure of Oedipus Rex he comes 
to a rather modest conclusion, "It is enough to know that 


\ 
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myth and ritual are close together in their genesis. nk 
direct imitations of the perennial experience of the race." 

On the other hand Wellek and Warren. say, “Historically, 
myth follows and is correlative to rituals it is "the spoken 
part’ of ritual; the story which the ritual enacts." The 
experience of Cilappatika@ram only confirms this and Cileppati- 
ka@ram is only the final stage in the crystallisation of imyth 
which was preceded by oral tradition and ritual. Therefore 
the circumstances associated with the rise of tragedy in 
Greece and Tamil are. surprisingly similar. In both cases 


the myth and the ritual celebrate a place made sacred by 
the death and apotheosis of a protagonist and the /fertilily 
of land is linked with human sacrifice and, to the pNmitive 
mind, the place seems to be profoundly involved with the 
human destiny. The milieu and the human protagonist are 
so inextricably interwoven that the welfare of one is the 
welfare of the other. The significance of the titles of the’ 
three Kantams is enriched by this association. Cilappatikaram 
is a story of the three places as well as an individual's 
or, better still, a national story as well as an individual's. 
It shows a very clear parallel to Oedipus at Colonus and 
Murder in the Cathedral in this respect the only difference 
being whereas these two begin at the last phase of their 
heroes' lives, ‘Cilappatikaram “begins much earlier, but llango 
also preserves ‘unity of time in his own way by making all 
the important events in Pukark K@ntam take place in the 
same season and also accelerating the speed of events in 
the last phase, dealing with the death of Kovalan and deifica- 


tion of Kannaki.° The affinity of Cilappatikaram with 
Murder in the Cathedral is most significant -- because both 
are literary correlatives to rituals. Just as Ilango's epic 


arose as a correlative to the temple erected by King Chengut- 
tuvan, Eliot wrote his play for the Canterbury festival and 
the play acquires the qualities of a communal prayer, just 
as Cilappatikaram has absorbed the qualities of national 
rituals. This is most interesting and makes us conclude that 
cultures, differing from each other in time and space, show 
similar processes in  channelising their creative energies 
and this affinity between myth, ritual and literature is a 
most fundamental and deep-rooted phenomenon in the human 
history and therefore universal. 


But the fact remains that with all this, that Oedipus 
at Colonus and Murder in the Cathedral are dramas, whereas 
Cilappatikaram is an epic, or at the most a dramatic epic,” 
as Adiyarkku Nall&r would put it, and it is all the more 
interesting because the Sangam age was primarily the age 
of dramatic lyrics, but that was not followed by the harvest 
of tragedy. In Greece and Elizabethan England the era 
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Of dramatic Oulput is preceded by lyrical exuberannes Dr.T.- 
P.Meenakshisundaranar gave a most valuable insight into 
the aesthetics of Cilappatikaéram when he referred to the 
evolution of the epic form from the dramatic lyrics of the 
Sangam age. He has said that each Katai could be treated 
as the utterance of some characters and they also seem 
to be isolated, And he also refers to the thin narrative ele- 
ment, Particularly in the earlier parts. But it is important 
to mote that the dramatic poetry could evolve into epic be- 
cause in Sangam dramatic poetry also, the lyrics dramatise 
only certain moods and themes and they only embody a univer- 
Salised but static drama. It is quintessential drama -- or 
TRA put at in a paradoxical phrase, static and depersonalised 
drama--becauseno attempt seems to have been made to differ- 
entiate personalities with reference to style or theme in 
those lyrics. This has resulted in the lack of interplay of 
Cheracter Upor cnaracter to the extent. we find in great 
drama. But there is more Particularisation of characters 
in Cilappatikaram than in early dramatic poetry, even though 
there is no interplay of characters through rapid dialogue. 
Dr. Faustus suggests a Parallel here to some extent--Marlowe 
too is supposed to be more lyrical than dramatic and there 
is a_ stillness about action which seems to be one recurrent 
situation and also there. is no interplay of character upon 
character. awe 

We can illustrate this from K@€@nal vari, where we have 
the extension of d:amatic lyrics, but -the result is a more 
abstract, formal and static kind of drama. There is dramatic 
tension, but no dramatic action. That is because the lyrical 
is absorbed in the eternal Present and if it is to be fully 
dramatic it must also be concerned with time past and time 
future. If there is sO much action at one level, but nothing 
seems to take place, this Tetarding element is due to the 
lyrical intensity. The whole thing seems to be taken out 
of time -- something like ,this we have in the Storm scenes 
of King Lear or the Prison scene in The Duchess of Malfi- 

Similarly, in Manai Aram Patutta K&atai, we have one 
long lyric from Kovalan preceded by description and followed 


.by a few lines of narration. That one moment is supposed 


to crystallise’ the essence of the life of the couple for a 
number of years. The pattern is description > dramatic lyric 
> epic narration. But there is unity because the initial descrip- 
tion itself is dramatic and the lyric is also descriptive and 
both lead on to, and are reinforced by, epic natration. Here 
we have a synthesis, or at least an attemct towards it. In 
the whole epic also we see this evolution -- in Pukark Kantam 
we have more of description and lyrics, in Maduraik Kantam 
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we have more ot drama and lyrics; hut in Waheik Kantam 
the dramatic and lyrical impulses yield place to narration. 
One is tempted to see here the wiole battle between the 
various trends in the culture and the final victory is for 
the epic -- bul it has not ousted but absorbed the other 
elements and in such a compound, wilich is not exactly drama, 
but dramatic, it is not difficult ty embody tragic experience. 

But here again there are difficulties, because it is general- 
ly contended that even tragic vision or sense is absent in 
Indian literature. Some would say that there is no question 


of death of tragedy here, because there has been no birth 
of it at all. Kantak, while discussing the Sanskrit tradition, 
has said: "Sanskrit drama has splendid, serious and tragical 
scenes but no tragedy. Of suffering and pathos there isa 
gteat deal. In this delineation of graciously endured grief 
there is hardly any equal to it even in Greek drama. But 
there is no tragedy in the strict sense.” °° But he does not 
stop there and he generalises for the Indian tradition as 
a whole and says: "The entire basis of the Indian concept 
is alien to Tragedy. In fact, as some one said, a tragic 
close to a Sanskrit play would be as curious as if the Chris- 
tian Passion play were to be performed as far as the Good 
Friday scene omitting the Resurrection". *? Obviously his 
generalisation is based on the Sanskrit plays, but he postulates 
a view for the literature of the entire country. 


‘The Westerners have also expressed this view and the 
Classic expression of this view can be found in David John™ 
McCutchian. "We begin by noting the absence of tragedy 
from the Indian literary. tradition. Next we note that the 
full impact of tragedy depends on some. such convictions 
as these; that a man has only one life and after it ‘the rest 
is silence’; that there is a force in the universe which strikes 


the good as well as the bad which cannot be forestalled 
or propitiated (‘fate'); that life is supremely worth: living 
and the individual life is of great worth. (Cordelia -- that 


irreplaceable person will never come again) Clearly the 
Hindu tradition, with its belief in Karma, emphasis on the 
community, and view of life as divine lila, not ultimately 
teal, is unpropitious for the emergence of tragedy". And 
he adds that a believing Hindu is Jess likely to respond to 
tragedy or interpret it correctly, and he is basing his views 
on the quarter-century issue of the Sahitya Academy Journal 
devoted to Shakespeare in India which Says that the tragedies, 
though popular, were improperly understood and their influence 
was slight. 


It may be true that the tragic may vary from culture 
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to culture .and also our response to Shakespeare may have 
an Indian slant, but to say that the Karmic view of life is 
always alien to tragic sense or to claim that our response 


to Shakespeare's tragedies is always’ distorted seems to 
be too extreme a view. The Karmic view of life, if properly 
understood, does not take away human responsibility and 
in any great work of art worth its name the beliefs are ex- 
plored rather than enunciated and it only reveals the core 
behind the codification. Raymond Williams claims that "import- 
ant tragedy seems to occur neither in periods of real stability 
nor in periods of open and decisive conflict. Its most common 
historical setting is the period preceding the substantial 
breakdown and transformation of an important culture. Its 
condition is the real tension between old and new; between 
teceived beliefs, embadied in institutions and responses, 
and newly and vividly experienced contradictions and possibili- 
ties. If the received beliefs have widely or wholly collapsed, 
this tension is obviously absent; to that extent their real 
presence is necessary. But beliefs can be both active and 
deeply questioned not so much by other beliefs as by insistent 
immediate experience. In such situations, the Common process 
ef dramatising: and resolving disorder and suffering is intensi- 
fied to the level which can be mast readily recognised as 
tragedy"."* a ges 

Cilappatikaram portrays a rich culture, but it was also 
disintegrating. And this is comparable to the twilight of the 
“Elizabethan age. The excessive joy of the earlier period 
could end only in the world-denial of Jainism, but that view 
of life when it is making inroads into the consciousness of 
the people, that is being questioned and Cilappatikaram is 


that questioning. This process can be seen both in the culture - 


and the poet and if we look at the poem from this point 
of view we can say that Madhavi and Kavundhi Adikal repre- 
sent the two world views, the old and the new, the appstite 
for life and the instinct for surrenders; and the fact that 
Kavundhi dies in response to human love, is symbolic of 
this conflict in the culture and the consciousness of the 
poet. Here we find an explosive -release of the suppressed 
emotions in the Jain saint and Kavundhi Adikal is not Ilango's 
mouth-piece but she is the reflector through whom the inner 
warfare in the poet is dramatised. There is a tragic tug 
of. wer in the consciousness of the poet between the life 
instincts and the death impulses, between assertion and tata- 
lism, between world denial and the beauty of passion and, 
as in Keests' Ode to a Nightingale, we can see in all, great 
tragedies something like a Freudian realisation that tulness 
is a kind of death and death Is also a kind of _—stulfilment."® 
This double consciousness is there in the Shakespeare universe 
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also. There also we see tine excessive thrill af the Renaissance 
wotld dissolving and the Calvinist doctiine which makes 
man guilty and his fate sealed is beginning to make inroads 
into the consciousness of the people. 

We can see the beginning of this process in Marlowe; 
himself. But in Shakespeare a different problem arises if 
it is contended that the tragic sense is incompatible with 
the Karmic view of life, is it not equally true that the Chris- 


tian view is equally non-tragic (of course, for quite a different 
reason), but no one has denied tragic vision to Shakespeare?. 
in characters like Desdemona and Cordelia there are sugges- 
tions of Christian values, but they are not allegoric figures, 
but complex human beings in whom those values are tested. 
if the Christian view sees the human tragedy as part of 
a divine comedy, in Shakespeare the centre is this little 
eerth, the broken arcs and whatever perfect round-it may 
suggest has to be seen only in and through the broken are 
here and now. Tragedy may gaze at the heavens, but it has 
its feet firm on the earth and the vision of both Shakespeare 
and Ilango is tragic, nop religious in this sense. At the most 
we can only say thet (Citappatikaram is a work by a Jain, 
and not a Jain work of art, and they are different things. 
Similarly in Shakespeare we can see Christian values, but 
they are explored, rather’ than demonstrated) and there is 
no promise of a Christian Hereafter. Tragedy encounters 
the finiteness of man, but that. itself makes him tong for 
the infinite and in a sense sees man's finiteness both as 
his burden and his glory. A superficial religion simply affirms, 
a superficial tragedy simply denies; great tragedies are religi- 
ous in a different sense--in the sense that their very denial 
is an affirmation. This dual awareness is there in both and 
in Cilappatikaram, the very Patikam’® brings out this dualism. 
if on the one hand it is said that Dharma (Aram) will be 
death to those who deviate from the right path in politics, 
it is also said that eminent men will worship the chaste 
women, which emphasises the human values.” And that 
is why it was felt that further exploration was necessary 
and this comparative study was undertaken. 


It may sound as though the religion of Ilango has been 
taken for granted. Most of the scholars are of the view that 
Ilango is a Jain convert, and there are others who think 
that he is a Hindu. It is possible to hold a third view and 
say that his personality is completely suppressed and he 
has acquired only a group personality in the epic. Vellai 
Varaner says that Ilango with all his adherence to his relig- 
ious prismeciples, as a poet has not followed the path of religious 
leaders, but he has only portrayed life as he observed.” 
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Out of the multitudinaous variety of gods and worships refer- 
red to in Cilappatikaram we can see two significant strata 
Emerging--one is Jainism which Is the intellectual's creed, 
the other being the worship of nature deities evolving into 
the Bhakti cult worshipping the Hindu anthropomorphic gods 
like Murugan, Mayoon and Kotravai, the religion of the inter- 
nal proletariat, in the language of Arnold Toynbee. 


Our contention is that there is an interpenetration and 
Synthesis of the two trends in Cilappatikaram -- and probably 
this is parallel to the Synthesis of the two strata in the poet 
at the personal level. The beginnings of the Bhakti cult are 
to be found in the common folk and that is parallel to the 
humanistic creed of the Jains and, in the wonderful creative 
Synthesis, Ilango has linked them both. The Jains believed 
in the power of fate as well as the efficacy of human effort 
to attain salvation, but their emphasis was on world-denial 
8s symSolised in Kavundhi Adikal. But the Hindu. way empha-— 
sised the grace of god who comes down to save humanity, 
and in Wango's vision they are complementary to each other. 
That is why ne refers to the love of Muruga and his intimate 
relationship. withhumanity just’ before describing the deification 
of Kannaki. lHango brings both the ways together and possibly 
he saw them as ‘twa .aspects of the same. reality, but he 
is emotionally more involved jin the religion of the common 
man. We may say ‘that . the ~it’ddequacy of Jainism was felt 
in the culture as well as. in the poet's subconscious and that 
resulted in the release of the ecstatic worship of the Hindu 
deities. “This must have been intensified in the poet, but 
as a poet, he needed myths and he must have been alive 
to the beauty of this life. We May say that the suppressed 
instincts of the poet are finding an imaginative fulfilment 
and the religion of !lango or Cilappatikaram cannot be simply 

‘equated with either Hinduism or Jainism as it is normally 
understood, but some richer compound .where we have 
interpenetration of both. 


an 


The relationship between the Mahayana and the rise 
of the worship of Vishnu and Shiva has been referred to 
by eminent historians such as Toynbee. It has been said that 
the tise of the Mahayana was Part of the sams mavement 
as the worships of Vishnu and Shiva, pantheism and a tadical 
monism being, common features of the Mahayanian and the 
Hindu faiths. The Mahayana was the result of the intiltra- 
tion of the Hindu doctrines and ultimately it led to the trium- 


ph of the Post-Buddhaic Hinduism. And it is some such deve- 


lopment with regard to Jainism. that -we see in the society 
of ‘lango which is dramatised also in his epic. “Ultimately, 
it is the religion of the common. man that carried the day. 
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Toynbee also endorse: ck's view that in Rame also 
the worship of Isis and i Geet Mother found its inikietes 
in the dregs of the populace | In. Shakespeare also we find 
the Greek humanism in collision with the Christian ethics. 
Here again we find a concept of fate being countered by 
a faith in grace and the god coming down to earth. In Shakes- 
peare also it ts difficult! io identify his views with any one 
of them. 

This encounter between Jainism and Hinduism is signifi- 
cant in another sense also, because we find here an interpene- 
tration of a ‘scientific culture and a mythic culture which 
is another Drerequisite for the tragic sense. Nietzsche 


refers to three cultures-a scientific culture, an artistic culture 
and a tragie culture, and he associates Buddhism (and accord- 


ing to some, Brahmanism) with the feats” His contention 
is that only a mythic culture can produce tragedies and this 
view is endorsed by Steiner as well. , But they seem to 


be over-emphasising one aspect, but, of cotrse, the more 
important ones but, tragedy is possible only where there 
is an encounter between a scientific and a religious culture. 
Both in the Elizabethan England and in Ilango's Tamilnadu 
we find this collision, but in the two cultures the later deve- 
lopment is in different directions. After the seventeenth 
century the mythic consciousness dissolved in the daylight 
of scientific thinking in England and that killed tragedy there; 
but in Tamilnadu the reverse took place and that was also 
not propitious for tragic writing. 


This means that both Shakespeare and Ilango have faced 
similar problems and both had a tragic sense of life, of course 
with differences, and hence this study. No attempt has been 
made to define "tragedy" in a new way and thereby add 
to the evergrowing list of definitions of tragedy. Aristotle 
is still a good starting point and his definition and some 
important interpretations and modifications have been discus- 
sed in the chapter on Catharsis. We consider, along with 
Louis Martz, that tragic experience is a spectrum which 
can accommodate not only Hamlet, King Lear and Oedipus 
Rex, but also Antony and Cleopatra and Murder in the Cathe- 


dral and our hypothesis is that the tragic experience of 
Cilappatikaram is different from them mot in kind but in 
degree. Morris Weitz says: “Wittgenstein showed that _ it 


is a condition of our intelligent, correct employment of 
language, that some of our terms do not, hence need not, 
have corresponding essences that guarantee their meaning".>* 
"Knowing whet tragedy is is not knowing a true theory of 
tragedy, but being able to cite indisputable examples and 
to decide on the basis of similarities and dissimilarities what 
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else is to count as a tragedy", ® This comparative study 
has been undertaken spurred by our intuition that Cilappati- 
ka@ram is a tragedy and it is hoped that the present study, 
among other things, will confirm this intuition. 


This creates another problems; can we pinpoint Shakes- 
pearean tragedies and do they have common characteristics? 
A.C.Bradley in his Shakespearean Tragedy concentrated on 
the four ‘pure tragedies! (Hamlet, Othello, King Lear and 
Macbeth) and he excluded Antony and Cleopatra in that 
study and he also believed that the four tragedies shared 
certain common features. Kenneth Muir takes quite a diffe- 
Tent view and says that there is no Shakespearean tragedy, 
there are only Shakespeareantragedies.” If Bradley's monism 
needs some correction, Kenneth Muir's pluralism would make 
generalisations completely impossible. We believe that a 
reconciliation of the two positions is possible -- if no two 
tragedies are completely identical, it is not impossible to 
see Shakespearean tragedy as a unity in diversity. L.C.Knights 
would also say that each play is a 'new beginning', ‘a fresh 
taid on the inarticulate’ for although there is development 
there is no repetition. Yes; there is development and there 
is also consistency and when we study them together we 
have to bear this in mind. We have discussed Ilango in relatian 
to Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Othello, King Lear, 
Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra. It is more or less Brad- 
ley's pattern--because he himself referred to Romeo and 
Juliet, and Julius Caesar in his generalisations. Qf course 
his discussion of Antony and Cleopatra in Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry differentiates it from other ‘Shakespearean tragedies»? 


but most of the modern critics would consicer it as repre- 
sentative of.a later phase’in the tragic period, of course 
pointing to the final period, but still within the spectrum 


of Shakespearean tragedy. And we thought that this transitio- 
nai nature itself would justify its inclusion. Coriolanus is 
more of a Roman play and as regards the tragic concept 
it has nothing to offer which we do not find in the others. 


But even this is a formidable list and it has raised metho~ 
dological difficulties because in Ilango we have only one 
text. So we have not multiplied examples from all the plays 
unless they were strictly necessary; when there is development 
in Shekespeare's art and vision we have indicated that and 
specifiec to which stage Ilango shows affinity. And it was 
interesting to note that there were parallel developments 
within Cilappatik@ram itself and also that it showed more 
affinities with King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra and 
when it showed parallels with the~cerlier plays, mostly those 
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were features which wei nodified but mot fundamentally 


in the later plays. 


Wherever possible we lave reduced the Shakespearean 
variety to a few patterns which can be related to the pat 
terns in Ilango. For example, Shakespeare's tragic women” 
have been reduced to two patterns, that of Cordelia and” 


Cleopatra, and they have been compared with Kannaki and 
Madhavi respectively. 


Of the four tragedies, Othello has been probably given 
the least consideration, because it was felt that it is the 
least "metaphysical" of them and its contribution to the 
development of the tragic idea is not very significant. King 
Lear has been given more importance, because we feel, 
with L.C.Knights, "King Lear is the great central master- 
piece, the great exploratory allegory, to which the earlier 
plays lead and on which the later tragedies depend". 


Another difficulty of this kind is that we have been 
led to compare King Lear sometimes with Kovalan and some- 
times with Kannaki and conversely Kannaki has been compared 
both with Cordelia and King Lear. This is inevitable as well 
as revealing because the tragic experience is not distributed 
in the same manner between the hero and the heroine in 
the two tragedians, and our concern is not with the hero 
or heroine but with the tragic experience of which they 
are the vessels. This is comparable to the ltinguist's problem 
(which is also a solution), when he discovers that the allo- 
phones of similar phonemes in two ltanguages do not cover 
exactly the same area. 


So, the general idea or the organising principle of the 
book has been their tragic concept and the different chapters 
explore the various aspects of this question. Because we 
believe that. it is theme that determines the structure of 
a work of art, we have concentrated. on the theme and the 
structural* components are derived from them. In chapter 
Il we have discussed man in relation to 'fate' and the sense 
of guilt within and that naturally led to discussion of man 
in relation to his milieu, the place of accidents and the place 


of villains in both the tragedians. ; 


Complementary to this is the sense of a benign ‘cosmic 
order which can be related to love within and this is the 


theme of Chapter Ill. If (Chapter Il concentrates on evil 
and Fate,\(Chapter III] concentrates on love and other positive 
palues) and e enign cosmic order3. so here: we have the 
discus$ion of luck also. If the earlier chapter speaks of the 


_ done in this fleld and hence only a very brief 
. is possible. So much has been done on Shake 


‘is humanly impossible -- and ‘for our Purpose not 
‘as well. In the course of the book 
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milieu and the rising action, chapter JI] gives more emphasis 
to the concluding part and the failing action and both are 


also related. 


The discussion of love and positive values has actually 
necessitated a detailed consideration of {the role of women 
in both and that is the subject of chepter t¥,) but here again 
Our emphasis has been on their role in the Tagic universe. 

But the tragic universe includes another partner, however 
silent it may be, and that is nature. The dualism in the ethi- 
cal substance as well as man is reflected in nature also. 
And because tragedy in its origin has been said to derive 
from nature myths and because we are searching for univer- 
sals and they can be found ore easily in those 'primitive' 
aspects we have a pounaled Ge study of man in relation to 


nature in Chapter v, 


Chapter VI tries to bring together all these thematic 
considerations and study their. aesthetic impact, which natura- 
lly means a study of catharsis in both. This has called for 
# consideration of the nature and the status of the tragic 
protagonists, a study of choric characters which magnify 
and distance the emotions, and also the reconciliation or 
synthesis of terror and love in the cosmic order, in the 
tragic sufferers and finally. in the readers or the audience. 
The last peiwt has led us (to compare, however briefly, the 
Western concept of Purgation with the Eastern concept of 
Rasa.) The differences in the emoticnal impact have also 
been“seen as reconcilable with the genre of Cilappatikaram 
‘and Shakespeare's tragedies. 


, In the final Chapter an attempt has been made to 
Le 
tulate the most significant points 
as synthesise re 


recapi- 
already discussed as well 


Lastly, we would like to mention. briefly 
major contributions that have ‘already been 
subject. Paradoxically enough so much and so 


some of the 
made on the 
little has been 
account alone 


speare and to 


review Shakespeare criticism in an introduction to a book 


necessary 


important teferences 
to Shakespeare criticism have been made wherever necessary, 


Even confining ourselves to comparative criticism on Shakes- 
peste would not reduce our Problems, because almost every - 
other critic on Shekespeare has Suggested parallels with 
some poet or other. Just as each”age has reinterpreted 
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Shakespeare i: its own way and tas been happy to see its 
image in Shake .peare, each culture has found its own signifi- 
cance in Shak«speare and the spiritual affinity with Shakes-~ 
peare has been considered as a mark of culture. Dryden 
himself attempted = only comparative criticism and others 
have compared him with the Ancients, Dante, Ariosto, Racine 
and Dostoevski, to mention only a few. Of these, Auerbach's 


comparison of Shakespeare with Cervantes in Mimesis, Kitto's 
comparison with Sophocles and Aeschylus in Form and Mean- 
ing, Bowra's comparison with Sophoclean Tragedy and Fergus- 
son's placing Shakespeare in the unity of the European theatre 
since Dante have been most useful as well as provocative. 


But we are more concerned with Shakespeare and llango, 
and only very little has been done in this specific field. 
Shakespeare has been compared with Kalidasa -- among others 
by Aurobindo who has made some very perceptive remarks 
on both.® Dr.A.Chidambaranathan Chettiar, = Or.M.Varada- 
rajan,® Dr.V.SP.Manickam,.*. and M.P.Sivagnanam, ? have 
given very valuable insights’ on Cilappatika@ram, but their 
approach has not been consciously ° comparative. Dr.Gnana- 


murthy and Prof.Gurusamy have referred to the tragic 
elements in Cilappatikaram, but they have not attempted 
any comparative study - hetween : > Shakespeare and 
llango. Dr. Sachidanandan andDr. Ramakrishnan®? have 
made useful comparative studies . but their focus was 
on Whitman: and Bharati, and Milton and Kamban respectively. 
, Dr.Ramakrishnan has also made a critical study of lango’° 


but there he makes only incidental comparisons with Shakes- 
peare. Justice Matharajan has translated some of the works 
of ‘Shakespeare into Tamil. and also compared, though not 
elaborately, Shakespeare with Kamban. 


But. the most pioneering work was done in this field 
by Margabandhu Sarma_ and ‘Dr.T.P.Meenakshisundaranar, 
Mr.Margabandhu Sarma ‘has acknowledged his debt to Bradley 
and he has attempted in~ his Cilambin Iracanai and other 


books a study. of Cilappatikaram in the light of Bradley's 


‘ only incidental’ to his purpose, which | was not to 


interpretation of Shakespearean tragedy. But he has concen- 
trated on the structure and images, eventhough he has refer- 
red to the fact that..the concept of Karma need not be atien 
to tragic sense. But he has not given enough evidence to 
Prove that; nor has he compared this with the concept of 


Original Sin and again. whatever comparison ‘is made, it is 


compare 
Mango ‘and Shakespeare’ but to. study llango in the light of 
Western aesthetics, me ere 


Dr.1,P.Meenakshisundaranar has made a ‘most significant 
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Contribution not only with reference to the complexity of 
its genre, but he has also referied to the tragic emotions 
kindled by lango.’? But his point of reference is more Aristo- 
tle than Shakespeare and his primary concern again “has been 


‘only IHango. But they have al! raised interesting problems 


and have made the field worth and fit for further explorations. 
That is why, with humility and gratitude to all those great 
minds, this humble task has been undertaken. 
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CHAPTER II 


‘THE WEB OF GUILT AND FATE 
Si 


‘ . hescespaara angio 
~~ awh (the reat tragedians_of he world ot not try to solve 


e rid f existence; they onl search for a pattern behin 


wv it. They discover certain laws operating in the universe and 


tist's universe.) Whitehead's reference to the Greek tragedians 
as the first ‘scientific thinkers and his equating the tragic 
progress of events with the inevitability of scientific thought 
is only an exaggeration of truth.’ The tragedians are puzzled 
by the mystery of evil in the universe and their main concern 
is to reconcile this with a world order which appears to 
be moral otherwise. But this depends on the questian of 
freedom of the human agents. One cannot study the relation- 
ship between deeds and consequences (punishments or rewards) 
unless one is sure of the ratio between personal responsibility 
and other factors in human action. Normally it is contended 
that Shakespeare's characters are fully responsible agents 
responding to a milieu here and now. Eventhough they have 
occasional glimpses of a life to come or think about the 
unknown land from whose bournes no traveller has returned, 
generally they are supposed to have neither past nor. future 
beyond the bank and shoal of time.” But Nlango's characters 
are supposed to be overridden by an unknown past and become 
puppets in the hands of an ‘inexorable fate. and their acts 
here and now ere supposed to have nothing to do with their 
wit. (in this Chapter it is proposed to examine this position 
carefully and see the ratio between man's uilt and _ fate 
in the two trege 


these laws se) W important as the physical laws of the scien- 
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Cet us begin with a study of the milieu of a few Shakes- an | 
pearean tragedi They all begin with a milieu which is | 


€ 
already corrupt ( Romeo and Juliet begins with a _ relatively | 
RC ae . : . ° * ' 
calm atmospher®~but soon develops into a broil which signi- 
fies ‘the psychological milieu of the play. The love of Remeo 
and Juliet evolves out of this background but it is inseparable : - 
from this evil atmosphere. Romeo's killing Tybalt involves ,¢ pork 


him in this guilty universe.) aS Cys - Pewee - | 
(in Julius Caesar again the corrupt social milieu precedes | asm G 


the entry of Caesar and Brutus. The corruption in the social 
order is emphasised) and Brutus is seen as part of a corrupt | 
social fabric. (Hamlet begins with a more powerful sense ' 
of evil and the rottenness of Denmark is symbolised in the | 
corrupt court of Claudius. Hamlet emerges brooding over 
it, but he is also a part of it) The crimes of Claudius and 
Gertrude have already upset the moral structure of the body Cc 
politic and paralle! to that we have Hamlet's sense of guilt Ke 
for being the son of his mother.(He feels that he is involved 
in a guilty universe against his will.) The sense of doom is 


enhanced by the ghost's command, but when he_ responds 
to it he involves himself in the guilty universe. 


co 
( In» fact Shakespeare could have begun Othello like Cilap- 
patikaram either with Othello's wooing of Desdemona or 


at least with the elopement, but significantly he begins with 
. the lago-Roderigo alliance, and the Othello-Desdemona har- | 


mony is relegated to the background. This corruption. finds wW te < 


its completion in the corruption of Othello by lego) The dsr" 
evil seen as the motiveless malignity of Iago is an inex pli- oa ¢ 
cable fact of the universe and we can see in this an intensifi- Bok me 
cation of the evil embodied in the hatred of families in 


Romeo and Juliet. S10 © 


King Lear begins with a quiet dialogue followed by 
a ritualistic court out of which the tragic conflict emerges 
suddenly; the fact that the milieu is already corrupt is indi- 
cated in Gloucester's initial remarks. We are made to feel 
that we are in a world where treachery and filial ingratitude 
are already in the air® and Lear emerges out of this back- Sy 
sreunds Gils initial attraction towards his evil daughter ages 
lises his rapport w 1s guilty universe. The initial act 
of Lear seems to be a ripening of this corrupt condition 
and. it not only mirrors but also intensifies this condition. 
Unlike the earlier plays, here we find the hero also already 
fully corrupt. Evil is already established both in the milieu 
and in the mind of the protagonist.) The reference of the ? 
evil sisters to Lear's rashness in the past, after the act 


ds over, is significant. 
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i Pye In Macbeth, again, not only the witches symbolise 
“eh ; transcendental evil; there is also the eviS in the socfety 
ij oe 
| to" symbolised in the treachery of the tihave .of Cawdor out. 
of which Macbeth emerges and his involvement in that e Vitegt 


| is more than explicit.” The pattern of equivocation suggested 

| by the witches is continued in Macheth's initial statement 

aye and it is elaborated in the reporting oi the treachery of 

re the thane of Cawdor. The universal battic is further specified 
in and after Macbeth's encounter with the witches. The 

aro! f> end of the story of the Cawdor treachery is the beginning 

cal of Macbeth's treachery and the battle begins in the mind 
of Macbeth. 


On the other hand Ilango begins his work proper in a 
stable present linked with a steady past without any obvious 
premonition of a tragic future. Cilappatikaram begins with 

ia Mankala Valttuk Katai) in which the human _ situation seems 
¢ to evolve quietly from the macrocosm (and the marriage 
Pell of Kovalan and Kannaki comes as the culmination of the 
description of the milieu.) But this is only the beginning of 

Jonas the beginning and Cit is “also continued in the next (Manai 
Avie a ram Patutta) Katai which gives detailed resentation 
of their domestic bliss by aetoreiie one timeless moment 

into a dramatic lyric. }The beginning of the plot is continued 

7 and completed only ~in the next (Arankérru) Katai, which 

‘) * is parallel to the first because it gives the detailed the detailed presenta=— 


fe tion of another ritual, now the dance performance of Tiormance of Madhavi. 
coe Just as Kannaki was blessed by others, now Madhavi is 


P 4 praised for her artistic excellence ° and thus the two opposing 

pie - forces are juxtaposed. And this is followed by Kovalan's 

go". sudden purchasing of the garland and the equally sudden 
® ‘ pct of Kavalan leaving Kannaki for Madhavi. 


(Superficially’ the milieu of Cilappatikaram seems _ to 
be completely different from that of the tragedies of Shakes- 
peare. Differences there are. The beginning of Shakespearean 
tragedies is more Aristotelian because there in the beginning 
itself we find a situation pregnant with tragic potentialities. 


In Shakespearean beginning there is a past hinging upon the 


present, and the present is suggestive of the future. The 


2 past is interwoven with the present and the situation can 
be described as a present coloured by a hovering past and 
suggesting a looming future. In tlango on the other hand 


both the background and the past have a remoteness and 
a steadiness which we do not find in Shakespeare. The social 
miliew is ripe with evil both in Pukar and Madurai end in 
a slightly different sense in Vanci also, but Ilango's art is 
so suggestive that it is easy to ignore it. Of course, Ilango 


is true to the ageless tradition of the Tamil poets who want. 


I 
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to begin with a beginning in @ state of perfect Oise. But 


the seeds of disruptian are already there both in the milieu 

and in the protagonist. There is a deadly normalcy about 
the evil in the society. The fact that Kovalan can so easily | 
ignore the domestic pieties is symptomatic of the deadly | 

disease infecting the vitals of the social organism. | | 
is as much rottenness here as in Hamlet's Denmark or Lear's 
ngland} has reached a saturation point and is ready to 

be precipitated into tragedy but the only thing is that here ff | 
it is not elaborated and the caqrruption in the milieu is presen- 

ted after the introduction of the protagonists. 


Not only Ilango does not emphasise the corruption of 
the milieu as Shakespeare does; his protagonist also appears 
to be less guilty. Kovalan's evil act in the earlier life is 
ee 3 (ESS ; snes . 
£ompletely Suppressed in the beginning, his initial act here 
nd _now is also described in such a way that it gives the 


impression that he Is not qui atall. Just as the evil in Cy 


the milieu is not elaborated, the evil in his initial deed is | 


also not emphasised and both are interrelated. And both 


together create the impression that <Ovalan is forced by 


Ilango reports the departure of Kovalan for Madhavi 
in just three lines: 


2 


| 
} 


Kovalan, buying the garland of Madhavi with 
large flower-like eyes went anges with Kuni 
and entered the wedding abode! 


— 


Here is the moment o; tragic choice, but Ilango does not 
elaborate or even indicate the reasons behind his choice. | 

The departure seems to be abrupt particularly in view of 

the elaborate descrintion of their domestic bliss in the earlier 

Katai. Does he want us to feel that there is no guilt on 

the part of Kovalan Sut that it is just the tipening of his 

deeds in his earlier birth and thereby the fulfilment of a 

law or a fate? But tha reference to the earlier birth comes 

much later.)? Ilango's objectivity ts Temarkable there, but 

the situation is also highly suggestive; A consummate artist 

that he is, he gives room -tor multiple interpretations, and 

a few have fallen into the trap by suggesting that the silence 

of Kennaki in the earlier Katai indicates her sexual sterility 

and that should have compelled Kovailan to leave her and ; 
go to Madhavi. But Ilango hastens to add that he had @ very ; 
happy wedded life with her and the final Venpa also speaks 

about their heppiness. But the sensuous simile in the Venpa 

is rather suggestive and Significant. It compares the union 

of the two lovers to the embracing of two angry snakes, 

Obviously the simile is. meant to bring out the intensity 
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of their union, but does not that suggest (however dimly) : 
a union of incompatibles? Itis can be related to the initial i 
description of the two in Mankala V&alttuk K&@tai where beth : 
are introduced to us in two apparently symmetrical stanzas, | 
but with differences at ithe deeper level. The superficial”; 
harmony does not blind us io the differences. She is described H 
as the lover of great qualities worshipped and praised by i 
women as having the spotless radiance of the Northern Star i 
whereas Kovalan is described as the visible god of love praised ; 
by a grou Le of women with words surpassing music in their i 
sweetness. The explicit association of Kannaki with the : 
goddess of chastity is juxtaposed with the association of i ; 
Kovalan with the god of Inve. Kannaki is worshipped as well : 


as praised by women and significantly Kovalan is also praised j 
by women. There is a rich ambiguity in the phrase, *perunkuga- ; 
ttuk Kataiain’® which can be said to mean that she was | 
in love with great qualities as well as she was loved by great 

ualities. But Kovalan is credited only with the toving adora- | 
tion of’ women. So, it it is ridiculous to say that Kannaki's | 
silence implies sexuai sterility one cannot help feeling that 
the harmony hides germs of difference not in terms of sex, 
but with reference to their calibre and values. The irony 
in the blessing of the couple by the elders is also significant 
from this point of view.” There is also an implied contrast 
between his concern with sex?® and her concern with higher 
obligations as a wife.'° Therefore -we can say that the sudden- 
ness in the act does not simply demonstrate the working 
of a fate, even though it is also there. Time ripens things 
before which human motivations do not seem to be worth 
analysis, but that does not mean that they are not guilty 
or responsible for these acts. It is significant that Ilango 
himself does not refer to the ripening of his crime in earlier 
birth at this point, as he does when he later leaves Madhavi. 

This question has been raised by Margabandhu Sarma and 
it has been argued that Ilango brings in fate whenever he 
is unable to explain anything.” Does this mean that Kovalan's 
leaving Kannaki is convincing and natural? If so, in such 
a man, leaving Madhavi later is also equally natural and 
there is inner consistency in the evoiution of his character. 
So the fact remains that in both the contexts, the actions 
are sudden but llango refers to the ripening of fate only 
later. It is quite possible that Ilango wants to make Kovalan 
responsible for the initial act in naturalistic terms and he 
wants to associate it with fate only after that impression 
has been built. There is an element of mystery in the opera- 
tion of the human will and the haste emphasises and enhances 
that, but that does not deny responsibility to the human 
agents. Eventhough Kovalan is not as fully affected in his 
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act as the hero in Shakespearean tragedy, Ilango also ieee 
the act more natural by his earlier suggestion of Kannaki's 
Possible incompatiblity with Kovalan, his description of the 
artistic excellence of Madhavi and Iso the social structure 
in’ which such things are sommmanelne resembles the Greek 
tragedians in this Tespect, in whom. also Sotigne seem te 
spring suddenly from the bed-rock of personality.) Kitto me 
comparing Hamlet with Greek tragedies has said that Hamlet's 


character is more fully affected by and revealed in his actions 


than in his Greek counterparts and then he generaelises that 
"Greek tragedy presents sudden and complete disaster, or 
one disaster linked to another in linear fashion, while Shakes- 
pearean tragedy presents the complexive, menacing spread 
of ruins and....at least one explanation of this is that the 
Greek poets thought of the tragic error as the breaking 
of a divine law (or sometimes in Aeschylus, as the br seking 
down of a temporary divine law) while Shakespeare saw it 
as an evil quality which, once it has broken loose, will feed 
on itself and on anything else that it can find until it reaches 
its end. Geoffrey Brerton makes a similar statement: 
"One can perhaps sum up the distinction by saying that in 
Greek tragedy the principal stress is on moral issues as defin- 


ed by the actions of characters; in Shakespearean tragedy - 


the characters do not so much define the issues as contribute 
to their creation"? ? Hegel also makes this distinction between 
ancient and modern tragedies. * It is true’ that Greek trage- 
dies and Cilappatikaram are more concerned with moral 
issues than psychic motivations~> and the actions are sudden, 


but is it true that the deeds of the characters are not expres-. 
sive of their characters at all? 


Even in Shakespeare we find a surprising similarity to 
this in the crucial acts. of Romeo, Hamlet, King. Lear and. 
Antony. Romeo has the impulsiveness of Kovalan which is 
revealed in his sudden transfer of affections to Juliet and 
the equally sudden killing of Tybalt. Is Romeo responsible 
and guilty in this act? The sudden development of the quarrel 
which results in Romeo's killing of Tybalt against his will 


makes us feel that here a malicious fate is trapping him 


and it is significant that he also refers to his being.a Fortu- 


ne's fool at that moment. It is true that Romeo is caught 
in a world: shaped’ by the elders! hatred and that evil is ripen- 


ing. But there is no question of hereditary evil in the sense 


that a curse haunts the characters from generation to .geénera- 
tion. But there is more of the Greek concept in this play 


nts visit upon the children, 


e character of Romeo also, 
because the act is the product of “his rashness as well as 


the milieu, or better still, the act Was possible because of 
his rashness in that milieu and that juxtaposition is tragic. 
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In Julius Caesar we start with the guilt of Caesar 
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ac in murdering Pompey which is repeated in Brutus's murder 


of Caesar. We have Caesar's hubris in his refusal to accept 
his mortality and the hasty rushing to his doom. We. have 
Brutus's hubris in his refusal to accept his faflibility and 
his becoming guilty in punishing the guilt of others. The 
Nemesis of Caesar works through Brutus whereby the latter 
invokes his own Nemesis. The first thing that strikes us 
in this pattern ts that Shakespeare is here concerened with 
neither Brutus nor Caesar, but the universal human condition 
in which every one is guilty and this has been the cause 
of the controversy over the real hero of the play. Caesar 
and Brutus are complementary to each other. In one case 

~ we have the hubris of refusing to accept one's mortality, 
in the other we have the hubris of refusing to accept one's 
fallibility. In the case of Caesar, the tragedy is that he 
died when. he was so confident; in the case of Brutus the 
tragedy is not that he died, but that he became guilty. The 
corruption of Brutus in the purgation of Rome is _ tragic. 
Thus we find that Shakespeare's tragic concept is in a transi- 
tion stage here; if Caesar is like the classical hero, Brutus 
and his inwardness and getting corrupted point towards the 
typical Shakespearean tragic hero. 


There is something. similarly inexplicable in “Hamlet's 
actions. Revenge ts forced upon him by the ghost but the 
supernatural soliciting is preceded by his inner promptings 

€) and his revulsion at the loathsomeness of the corrupt world. 
Again he feels that he has inherited the guilt of his mother 
nd that influence is made more naturalistic and his -inaction 
is related to his character but again shaped and influenced 
by factors. without. His killing of Polonius can be compared 
OO the initial acts of Romeo and Kovalan. There is the same 
haste here and Hamlet sees the hand of heaven in it. His 


desire for vengeance has involved him in unnecessary guilt. 
is crime could not have been committed, but for the conspi- 
racy of circumstances, and it is tragic that it should have 


happened like that, but the fact remains that Hamlet had 
decided to kill someone and to that extent Hamlet was respon- 
sible for the act, and that is the teal tragedy. In fact Kitto 
sees the working out of Dike in the tragedy of Hamlet.” 

And Spurgeon also says: "To Shakespeare's pictorial imagina- 
tion, the problem is not predominantly that of will and reason, 
of a mind too philosophic or a nature temperamentally unfit- 
ted to act quickly; he sees it Pictorially not as the. problem 
of an individual'at all; but something greater and even myster- 
lous, a condition for which the individual himself is not 
apparently responsible any more than the sick man is to 
blame. for the infection which strikes and devours him, but 
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which nevertheless, in the course and development, impar- 
tially and relentlessly annihilates him and others innocent 
and guilty alike . . . this is the tragedy | of Hamlet, as it 
is perhaps the chief tragic mystery of life". OF course, 
we find Cleopatra referring to a similar idea when she says 
"Some innocents escape not the thunderbolt". But even- 
though she refers to an impersonal law, paradoxically that 


is later in the same passage, related to her own human sit 
In Cilappatikaéram also it is Neeli's curse that works as Dike 
which again works through characteristic deeds of the human 
agents. 


There is certainly a universal impersonal law operating 
in the ruthless logic of events which catches them all; sda 
the emphasis is on the universal corruption and the suscepti- 
bility to evil which is symbolised in Hamlet. The play abounds 
in sO many parallelisms both in situation and character for 
this purpose. Others haye referred to the parallelism in the 
play, but they have emphasised their importance for the 
light they throw on Hamlet's character. Kitto refers to the 
spreading of evil; but it would be more accurate to say 
that they make the Hamlet. situation universal and they 
make him implicate in a universal guilt. 


A comparison of the Hamlet situation with that of Ores- 
tes is illuminating. When Clytemnestra threatens Orestes 
with the pursuit of Erinyes if he kills her, Orestes teplies 
that if he does not kill her, his father's Erinyes will pursue 
—him;?? Hamlet also feels that both obeying the ghost and 
inaction implicate him in guilt. To act is to be guilty; not 
to act is not to exist; therefore existence itself is guilty. 
The situations are similar, but their interpretations, though 
similar are not identical. Orestes is an avenger pure and 
simple, and his character is not as fully affected by the 
situation as Hamlet's is. In the Greek tragedy, according 
to Jones, the house is invested with a murky, incompletely 
comprehended web of teligio-legal culpability and the chain 
reaction of crime and fresh crime recedes into a totally obs- 
cure past. Here we have a sin-begotten and sin-begetting 
action in which the individual threads lose themselves in 
the whole family guilt, collective and inherited. ” In Shakes- 
peare, the situation which Hamlet finds here and now makes 
him guilty and there is a greater responsiveness of his own 
character also to that universal guilt. .The importance given 
to the continuation of guilt from the past is reduced in Shakes- 
peare but there is a collective sense of guilt here and now. 
This may be due to the two different views of time and 
history--the Greek view of time being cyclical and the Chris- 
tian view as linear -and symbolic because of 
tion of god in the situation here and now. 
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We can note in this connection that Hamlet refers to 


the cursed spite,” but he is referring to the human situation 
as a curse, and not to any particular curse. There are curses 
in Othello, Romeo and Juliet and in King Lear also.” But 
they are also concerned with. one birth. Ilango seems toa 
be nearer to the Greek patiern, particularly that of Aeschylus 
in whom also an ancient curse seems to cause the tragedy, 


Neeli's curse haunts the families of Kovalan and Kannaki 
and the Kannaki situation repeats Neeli’s as in The Orestia, 
but there is a difference in the sense that the cycle comes 
to an end quickly and here equal importance is given to 
the parallelism between Kannaki and Kopperundevi here 
and now. Kannaki also curses, © but it is a curse with a 
difference and she is able to overcome that fury and the 
cycle comes to an end because of the birth of love and she 
also evolves into a higher power. And here we find a cyclical 
view being replaced by a progressive view. 


When we come to Lear's initial act and Antony's leaving 
Rome for Egypt, the parallel with the Kovalan_ situation 
is more striking. Margabandhu Sarma has referred to the 
similarity in the haste with which Shakespeare makes Lear 
reject Cordelia, and lIlango's description of the marriage 
of Kovalan and Kannaki.* But the real point of comparison 
is Kovalan's going to Madhavi and Lear's’ choice of the evil 
daughters. There is no implication of parallelism in the charac- 
ters of Madhavi and Lear's evil daughters,but there is a parallel 
in the way in which the choice is made. Does Lear's haste 
in rejecting Cordelia suggest the working of a fate beyond 
his control? Or is it the ripening of the evil in the milieu? 
Or is it just the wilful assertion of the diseased -will? It 
is primarily the last, but. even when it is an expression of 
character, the suggestion of obeying an unknown force. is 
always there. This is the central problem of humanity. (Our 
freedom_is’ also our restriction and, as Erich Auerbach says, 


mr 
in Shakespeare the sense of fate is more full integrated 
with the milieu and the character.°") In bath Cilappatikaram 


; an ing Cear psychic roots of the”“initial act are not analys- 


ed and that intensifies the sense of fate, but they are not 
analysed because the corruption of the will is accepted as 
a mystery. and its antecedents are not worth analysing and 
this again is akin to a sense of fate. There is inner consisten- 
cy in the characters of Lear and Kovalan also in so far as 
both continue to be hasty. The similarity in the technique 
is also impressive: Shakespeare is becoming more mythopoeic 
and closer to the Eastern mind here and this is related to 
his vision at this stage. In all these respects there is a very 
close parallel between these two and the Ancient Mariner 
at the beginning, who too hes been cansidered to be more 


acted upon. 
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In Antony and Cleopatra too we have a similar situation 
handled in a similar way. Antony's leaving Octavia after 
_the marriage also comes very suddenly without any conflict 
whatsoever. According to Granville-Barker, “No agony, nor 
darkening of the spirit before defeat, nor a Promethean 
defiance of the partial gods. The hero's fate is sealed quite 
Casually in a talk with a soothsayer about dice and fighting } 
cocks" To Barker, the tyranny of the excessive appetite { 
in Antony appears to be almost like an external fate coercing 
him. Fate is built into his character and his dialogue with 
the soothsayer is only a correlative to the listening to a 
mysterious command within. At this stage Shakespeare seems 
to be tore alive to the mystery in the human choice and 
that is why he does not bother to analyse. The later heroes 
of Shakespeare are all already corrupt and what is the point 
in lingering upon it? There is a significant parallel in the 
technique of description also. Just as Kovalan's sudden act ' 
is preceded only by a detailed description of Madhavi's artistic 
excellence after the significantly conventional description | 
of the wedded life of Kovalan and Kannaki, Antony's leaving 
Octavia is preceded by the elaborate description of the vision | 
of Cleopatra om the Cydnus after the rather political decision i 
on the part of Octavius to sell his sister to Antony. Rosen 
has. referred to the fact that the orchestration of events 
is more significant than psychic analysis in Antony and Cleopa- | 
tra.” This brings Shakespeare closer to Ilango in technique | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


also at this stage. But here again, if there is a sense of 
fate or external coercion, it is more fully related to his 
character and he feels helpless before th tyranny of the 
corrupted will. So we may conclude that (both Shakespeare 
and Ilango are puzzled by the mystery of the will. There 
is an element of freedom and compulsion in both, possibly 
more of freedom in Shakespeare. But there is the 
of compulsign in Shakespeare also but it is more 
to character. a 

So it may not be wrong.to say that 
in Shakespeare is parallel. to the sense o 
But they are not mutually exclusive. 
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In Shakespeare the 
sense ,of guilt is accompanied by or results in a sense of Ne 
fate.)\n Hamlet and. Macbeth it is most obvious, )particularly w 
in the latter play. (Macbeth feels that he has been tied to > 
a stake, but it is only the inexorable moral order that is 

closing upon him. And in fact he initiated the process and v 
whatever premonition is there is given reality or discovered 


only by him. It can be unt) but to the unconscious fulfilment 


ee een amet’ 
f. the oracle by Oedipus;)but the difference here is that A 
Macbeth has a consciousness of the doom from the beginning 
end afl that he tries to avert it anty implicates him further 
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in that. Time seems to. run ahead and he is caught In an 
endless chain of crimes.) Bult it is only due to the hardening 
of his heart and, if anything, he is only a prisoner of his 


own consciousness. Gn Kovalan also there is the fulfilment ; 
of an oracle, but he is less conscious of it than Macbeth) 


There is a yaque consciousness of an earlier birth in him 
4& 

and others, ** but there is no definite knowledge of the oracle 

as such and therg is no question of their being dei:berately 


affected by it. he possibility of having done an evil deed 
in the earlier birth is only a_ theoretical explanation, and 
net a source of their action. Nor does he know even dimly 
that he is going to die in Madurai. When he meets the gold- 
smith he encounters his destiny and we also feel that he 


is caught in a web for which he was responsible. He left 
for Madurai to escape his fate even though he did not know 
what it exactly was, but it was his fate that he should die 
in Madurai and he fulfilled it unwillingly. So here again we 
find.Ilango's closer affinity with, the Greek tragedians, parti- 
culatly Sophocles in Uedipus Rex.) But there is one difference. 
If Qedipus and Kovalan are iss conscious of their doom 
than the Shakespearean hero, Oedipus is more aggressive 
than Kovalan because he himself seeks that fatal knowledge 
and rushes towards his doom, though unwillingly, end here 
he resembles Macbeth. & 

So 4t is obvious that there is a sense of being overtaken 
by something in -both Macbeth and Kovalan also. Kovalan 
seems to be relatively passive, but he is also less conscious 
ef the doom. Macbeth's violent running athwart the moral 
order makes him more impressive, but he is also more hope- 
less because of his growing consciousness of the doom. (What 
emerges out of this is that in certain contexts the Christian 
concept of sin can be as fatalistic as the Indian concept 
of Karma, or the Greek view of Nemesis, but if they are 


wightly understood there is no pessimism in any of them. 


cbeth was not bound to descend to darkness like that 
d the gates of Hell are not shut for ever. But Kovaltan's 
ot seems to be more pathetic because he dies after repent 
ance .and reconciliation. But we have a similar thing in Kine 
Lear also. Cordelia is taken away after Lear's repentance 
and all that and the gods do not seem to listen to human 
prayers.” But that is the central fact of the human condition, 
because even gods are helpless before a moral law once 
it has been initiated. There is a feeling that fate can b 
mitigated or transcended by human effort or divine compas- 
sion, but it cannot be averted and it is moral as long as 
it is related to one's deeds.) 


That is why the pessimism of Macbeth, the hero, cannot 
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be equated with the spirit of the play. There is a ripening 
of his deeds and when he kills Macduff's children he is sharpen- 
ing the sword of his own destiny. In Hamlet also we find 
that Claudius is forced to drink the poison he himself pre- 
pared and even in the case of the prince, Laertes's fury 
is only the tipening of Hamlet's deed. It is not a question 
of justice but necessity or inevitability. Time ripens things, 
and sometimes the development _is unexpected, but it is 
not illogical, Tragedy only discovers a deeper logic in the 
scheme of things. In Julius iaeeeey Brutus says: 


Our ‘legions are brimful, our cause is ripe 


There is a tide in the affairs of men'"* 


In. Macbeth Malcoim says: 

° © « « -Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking and the powers above 
Put on their instruments 


-Macbeth abounds in images of growth, because it is concerned 
“with the organic growth of evil, of evil begetting evil. In 
Cilappatika@ram also there is a teference to “the time of 
the ripening of the deed".*© in Kolaikkajak k&atai, the Venpa 
at the end also refers to the deed ‘which was the fruition 
‘of the ancient deed'. The image suggests ‘the inevitable 
and organic growth of the results of one's deeds and indicates 
the fact that the universe obeys certain moral flaws which 
are as regular and as important as Physical laws. We are 
not able to state them as precisely as the physical laws, 
but they can be felt. - 

‘The association of fate with time in both is significant. 
.Time's movement is inexorable, as is fate's which is linked 


is most: conspicuous in Romeo ard Juliet and Macbeth which 
are supposed to be fatalistic. In both the plays there is an 
attempt to pervert time, of course, in different ways. There 
is a sense of haste in both the plays, which signifies their 
rushing to the doom as. well as their desire to transcend 
time. But time asserts itself at the end in both the plays. 
Time brings things to fruition as well as their decay and 
this dualism in the nature of time is. suggestive of the dualism 


of the moral order, Its mechanical aspect can: be related 


to the ‘fatal’ aspects of the moral, order and the significant 
thing Is that it is related to the human ‘act. Macbeth tries 
to. subject time to the human will, but he only subjects him- 
self to jt by his perverse act, He deprives it of its meaning 
and moral significance when he violates human pieties and 


with it. And it is also significant that the reference to time 
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‘that one of the three great truths which the epic proposes 


which meens the deed of one's east. whieh Is part ot an 
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it looks as though time is groaning under the wele 
sin, but this is only his experience of time. He ex 
hell as a universe devoid of the rhythms of change and. 
symbolised in time movement. Life degenerates into @ rep 1 
tive cycle without any rhythm because he has lost the human 
bend and only when he dies 'time is free.'*® Of course, 
Shakespearean concern with time is more elaborate, but 

it is significant that both relate it to a moral order which 


is both mechanical and Creative and also responds to the 
human acts. 
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Thus we find both in Shakespeare and Ilango the operation 
of an Inexorable law which is telated to, but independent 
of, the human act. Usually Shakespeare is supposed to have 
nothing to do with fate. Bradley among others has seen the 
fatalistic dimension, but he too minimises the element of 
mystery and compulsion; nor does he relate it to the sense 
of guilt. Ilango on the other hand has been considered to 
be completely fatalistic but the comparison shows that it 
is not so. In Kovatan's initial act also there is the assertion : 
of the ‘diseased will. The elements of mystery and compulsion” 
are there in b > and they are also related to the human 
acts in both. ree only difference is that in Shakespeare 
it is a sense of guilt here and now that is built into weER) 
characters’ fate, whereas in Ilango it is also related to his 
deeds in the earlier birth, but they have affected his charac- 
ter here and now also.)Christianity also postulates the myste- 
rious corruption of tWe will and it is this mystery that is 
given a different form in the concept of Karma. So ane's 
Karma is seen to develop into one's character which shapes 
one's destiny. Ilango seems to be more Greek, because in 
Cilappatikaram one gets the feeling that. Nemesis simply 
happens however one may try to overcome it. Gilbert Murray 
has said that the theme of the Greek tragedies is that we 
try to overcome our Moira, but our Moira always overtakes 
us, be and this is exactly whet Tiruvalluver, who Is very 
akin to Wango in spirit says: "Are there things mightier than 
the scheme of things? Even when others surraund it, it wilt 
overtake them." ° And the Patikam of CilappatikGram says 


to illustrate and establish is: a 4 : 


One's deeds in the past will recoll upon 
the doer on tipe occasions. 


And fhe difference between Tiruvatiuvar and Mtengo {8 also — 
significents Tiruvelluyes refers to ul as. @ universel order”. 


or frame of things, where as in llange feb Noakes ier 
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On other occasions i!tanqo refers to valvinai and tivinai 
also but the priority is given to valvinai and Ulvinai. In Tiruk— 
kural we have both ul and vinai separately, but we do not 
have this compound. Ulvinal can be related to "Dike" -- 


related to Moira-- 


a universal law or pattern; Vinai can be bi 
ulvinai is 


one's deed or portion. It is quite possible that 
a later concept in which the universal order is related to 
one's personal deeds and still later, we find the word vinai 
acquiring the significance of fate itself and ousting the other 
word and finally denoting one's malicious fate only. We find 
@ similar process in the development of meaning in the words 
viti_ and karumam which have also undergone a similar degrada- 
tion. The word viti which had originally meant a law later 
got the meaning of one's bad lot. Prof.Toynbee has commented 
upon the Sanskrit word 'Karma' which Jiterally means just 
action thet it has later been restricted to the special mean- 
ing of moral action, flowing from deliberate act of will, 
which produces an abiding effect upon the character of 
the agent and this mounts up cumulatively, in an ever-open 
debit and credit account, from -.one re-incarnation to another. 
And, at a later stage this word denoted only one's evil 
Karma. And, in the degeneration of the meaning of these 
words, one’ can see the entire cultural history of the people, 
and, in Bharati, we see an attempt to revitalise these words 
and there is no evil in Karumam or viti in his usage. 


But there is no fatalism either in Shakespeare or Ilango. 
Prof. Toynbee has referred to the similarities in the concepts 
of Original Sin and Karma and has argued that both the 
sense of sin and sense of fate can be healthy upto a point. 
A sense of sin could petrify into a fatalistic helplessness; 
a belief’ in Karma can lead to drift and irresponsibility and 
ultimately inaction? "Thus while Karma can be regarded 
in one aspect as a burden.forcibly. imposed by the inexorablile 
working of the law of causation, there is an alternative 
light in which it can: be viewed ‘as a burden that is delibera- 
tely increased or diminished, assumed or thrown off, by 
acts which are all within the scope of the agent's own voli- 
tion. When viewed under this. aspect, Karma presents itself 


es the work of the soul (or bundle of psychoses) that is its 
subject, and no longer as the work of a Destiny external 
to the subject and unamenable to his (or its) control: and 


aris Repeet Karma resolves itself into Sin instead of 
ete". llango's concept is ‘akin to this--his compound ‘ul- 
vineai’ gives priority to one's deeds which become the law 
And his technique of referring to al only. as his explénatian 
after thé deed is done and also the fact that Kannaki comes 
to krfow of the oracle only wheh! everything is over, onl 
confirm this. This is parallel to the Christian concept peed 
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postulates an infectious primal sin which was committed 
by Adam and which must therefore ex hypothesi be impervious 
to the human action of any human being except Adam him-é 
self--and also the personal sin of the particular soul that 
is now striving to win release,” ° Toynbee wudds: "This personal 
sin may be traceable, sub specie theological to an innate 
disposition towards conscupiscence which is Adam's untoward 
legacy to everyone of his descendents; but 26 predisposition 


is not tantamount to a predetermination, nor a temptation 
to a fall". ‘ 


Macbeth and Cilappatikaram bring out these similarities 
and differences most clearly. Kovalan seems to be more 
passive, but the limiting of freedom is there in both in diffe- 
rent ways? "While the chain of acts that generates Karma 
is a chain of cause and effect, the acts themselves are all 
of them deliberate acts of volition." °° There is a growing 
sense of helplessness both in Macbeth and Kovalan but all 
the time they are creating their own Nemesis. Both seem 
to be surprised by their fate when it overtakes them but 
it is characteristic of reality to surprise.” But is there 
not a greater degree of surprise in the tragedy of. Kovalan 
and can it be attributed to the fatalism of Ilango? 

Aristotle would be a good point of departure. He has 
said that the events in a tragedy must be probable and neces- 
sary- “incidents (which) occur unexpectedly and at the same 
time in consequence of one another." Charlton says that 
this does not simply refer to the nexus of events in sequence; 
“W..4even in’ Aritotle the word cannot divest itself of implica- 
tions from a more primitive apprehension of reality. 'Neces- 
sity' is a name for something felt to be an ultimate compul- 
sion, .@ power ordaining inevitably the ‘sequence of what 
becomes. As Aristotle uses it, it is a scientific or a meta- 


‘physical term for that ultima-ratio of tragedy which in a 


more theological terminology of other epochs may be thought 
of as 'fate' ordestiny'". . Based on this, Lawlor mekes 8 
distinction between what is probable and necessary: “Tragic 
experience is characterised both by a sense of logic, of 
true relationship between what we are and what befalls 
us, the 'probable' and also by the recognition of that which 
is unexpected, but is nevertheless seen to be 'necessary'. 
This tension. between necessary and probable is essential 
to the tragic experience; the activity of each drama may 
be sald to be, ‘at any given point, “an oscillation between 
these ‘mighty poles. It will of course be evident that there 
are thus twin pitfalls for the dramatist. The connexion bet- 
ween what we are and what befalls us cannot be merely 
mechanistic, a cause-effect, . act-consequence relationship 
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without ceasing to be mysterious. Equally, it cannot be truly 
mysterious if it is merely inscrutable; for it will then be 


felt as arbitrary or even capricious. Clearly, this is the heart 
of tragic mystery. wos 


This combination of the probable and necessary is there 
in both Shakespeare and HWango in different ways. There 
is 6 blending of mystery and rationale, of a universal compul- 
sion and an inner compulsion in the events in both. The way 
in which Kovaelan meets with his death has given rise to 
the view that, in Cilappatikaram, we have more of accidents 
and therefore it is more fatalistic. The fact that Kovalan 
with one anklet should meet the goldsmith, of all people, 
who also needed one, seems to be a cruel conspiracy of 
fate, but it is not improbable. The juxtaposition is tragic, 
because Kovalan seems to create his own doom, but it can 
be related to his character as well. Kovalan's decision to 
take one anklet and his enquiry with the goldsmith are natural 
and probable. It is also natural that he is unable to smell 
the evil in the. goldsmith. There is a sense of his being caught 
by fate unawares; but he has been moving towards it by 
his own deeds here and now. The incidents recall his buying 
the garland of Madhavi in the beginning which was responsible 
for the sufferings of Kannaki and therefore there is some 
justice in his being caught also. The tragic fact is that the 
doer must suffer even though there is no direct proportion 


_between the deed and the punishment and Nemesis takes 


its own shape and chooses its own place also. So his being 
caught like this is both 'logical' and 'necessary', the product 


of character and fate, both just and unjust. That is why 


it inspires us with pity and terror. And this can be compared 


to Othello's encounter with fago, of all people, but the diffe-— 


rence is that if lago also exploits the expansive trust of 
Othello, he ruins him sltowly--there it is the corruption of 
the soul, not a brutal killing. And we have this accidental 
encountering also in Oedipus meeting the people on the road. 


The sense of mystery is aggravated by the rapidity with 
which Kovalan is punished and put to death, and the rapidity 
is there in the later part of Shakespearean tragedies also, 
particularly in Romeo and Juliet, Qthello and Macbeth. We 
cannot agree with Tirukoodasundaram Pillai who says that 
King Nedunchezhian's act should be entirely related to his 
infatuation. Or is it just the ripening of the fate of Kovalan 
which involves the King in guilt unnecessarily? ff the King 
is’ an instrument through whom Kovalan's fate works, it 
can be related to his character also and in a sense we find 
the ripening of the’ evil in Madurai of which his act is symbo- 
lic and that logically brings out the purgation of the land 
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also There is also a deeper logic in the sensuous Kovalan 
heing punished by the iniatuated Nedunchezhian. 

But the element of accident is most obvious in the fatal 
stroke of the drunkard's sword which falls on him so suddenly. 
There is a reference in Aristotle to a man being killed by 
the falling statue of the ane he had murdered.°° Commenting 
Upon this, W.E.Macollon says "such an occurrence, says 
Aristotle approvingly, has an air of design. But although 
this kind of _ development can arouse a thrill of delighted 
horror, it is inadequately logical to serve as the climax 


of a great tragedy." But can we equate Kovalan's situation 
with this? Certainly the emotion here is not that of delighted 
horror. A comparison with similar situations in Shakespeare 
will be illuminating. Even though there is something of the 
accidental in the death of all the tragic heroes in Shakes- 
peare, the nearest parallel is found in the tragedy of Romeo 
and Othello, and above all, in the death of Cordelia. 


Romeo and Juliet has been associated with 'tragedies' 
because of its '‘fatalism' as revealed in the accumulation 
of accidents. According to Lawlor "As far as the twin 
aspects of '‘accident' and ‘design' are concerned, there is 
not much doubt where the emphasis lies in Romeo and Juliet. 
Accident palpably plays the largest part; the treatment 
is decisively in terms of man as patient of destiny." ©? Ht ie % 
along with Charlton, thinks that the play embodies the medie- 
val conception of tragedy, as against the Renaissance type 
with Nemesis as the convincing instrument of tragic inevitabili- 
ty because Fortune seems to be the presiding spirit of the 
playt "Throughout, accident has played the largest part deri- 
ving from the fundamental accident of Montague implacably 
opposed to Capulet. Necessity makes fortune swift; so, the 
tempo of the play is quick and images of haste and confusion 


abound." The universe seems to symbolise their haste to 
the old Friar to whom "fleck'd darkness like a drunkard 
reets from day's path." To quote t-awlor again "and, in 


the last act, we have the mounting haste that brings Romeo 
disastrously ahead of time, with the Friar pattering to fore- 
stall the train of events." 


This sense of haste is comparable with the speed with 
which Kovalan meets his death. That Romeo, should arrive 
before Juliet's awaking from her potion is the last fatal 
accident. And the Catastrophe is the result of the accident. 
But as Lawlor has arqued, the play ‘is not less tragic because 
of this. There js no supernatural machine, but only time 
worn obstinacy which is in tragic juxtaposition with the 
lover's equally impetuous passion. There is a tragic excess 
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in their love which is fatal. And, like Kovalan, Romeo is 
also hasty and impulsive and here again there is a pattern. 
But» there is also a difference in so far as Kovalan simply 
dies in the hands of the drunken hangman, whereas Romeo 


dies fighting. 


In Othello this medieval concept of tragedy is being 
modified further. but still the catastrophe in the Jong run 
is the outcome of an accident. The role of the handkerchief 
cannot be minimised, even though, it is related to Othello's 
jealousy and lago's malignity. When all is said and done there 
is’ something inexplicable in the human predicament and 
the handkerchief is only a ‘symbol of that inexplicable ele- 
ment. At another level, we see that unaccountable mystery 
in lago's. malignity also. 


The’ way in which Cordelia. dies only confirms this and 
this is the closest parallel to the Kovalan situation. When 
Lear is reconciled with Cordelia and there are suggestions 
of a new life emerging, Lear appears with dead Cordelia 
in his arms.’ ? And this could have been averted and even 
Edmund's attempt to do good .is not fulfilied. Many critics 
have felt that Cordelia could have been spared, but the 
interesting fact is -that Shakespeare not only did not spare 
her, but made her die in this way. It makes the world order 
chaotic -to a superficial observer, but it’ only enhances our 
sense of mystery and reveals a deeper logic in the scheme 
of things. In every tragic situation there is mystery as well, 
as logic. Here, as well as in the sudden fall of the drunkard's 
knife in Cilappatikaram, we see the mysterious operation 
of an inexorable law, and there is both “mystery and logic 
in both. Accidents do happen in life as well as in drama. 
The drunkard's life is only symbolic of the mechanical or 
impersonal aspect of the world’ order and that is only the 
last link in a great chain of events. We may say that the 
goldsmith and the drunkard represent the lowest ladder in 
the scheme of things and they represent the mechanical 
element which is part of a creative ‘design. Possibly Shake- 
speare,and Ilango wanted to enhance the sense of pity and 
terror by making us feel that the catastrophe could have 
been averted. In both the cases the victims’ moral status 
is enhanced by this accidental death. In King Lear, the death 
of Cordelia seems to come from a flaw in the scheme of 
things; no one, including Edmund, would ultimately like to 
kill her. It seems as if, once the’ machine is operated upon 
by the human ect, human contrivance cannot alter its course 
eventhough human love can accept and transcend it. In the 


_ case of Kovalan a)so, it looks as though. no sane person would 


ve liked to kilf/him, but Nemesis had to happen. But be- 
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cause there is a pattern in all this, it does not si 
in delighted horror. The fact that a man who had~ 
been impuisive should die by an impulsive act of 
else reveals a deeper logic in the scheme of things and it 
is both necessary and probable. It fs interesting to note that 
Shakespeare uses accident nat only in an early play like 
Romeo and Juliet, but also in a mature tragedy, like King 
Lear, particularly when one feels it could have been avoided. 


But if !lango's concept of guilt does not take away the 
human responsibility and accidents can also be related to 
character, we cannot deny the underplaying of the Usense 
of guilt in his characters compared to Shakespeare's. (Ilango 
not only does not elaborate the evil in Kovalan, he has also 


Jee ——_——_______ 
not created any villain. Ilango takes extra pains to exonerate 


Pandiyan Nedunchezhiyan and the goldsmith is only a mechani- 
sm. This is not only Mango's technique, but part of the Tamil 
tradition which does not linger upon evil. There is no place 
for villainy in earlier Sangam literature. Even today Tamil 
literature does not elaborate the corruption of the soul; 
even if there are villains, they are given an easy conversion 
or explanation. True to this tradition Ilango also does’ not 
telate the evil to the human malignity or villainy. To some 
extent this can-be compared to the situation: in Greek trage- 


dies where also there is no human. villainy, and Hegel is 
See, 


said to have referred to this feature in Greek tragedy. 
One is reminded of Meredith's 


In tragic life, God sot 
No villain need bet” 


Ghere is a greater consciousness of guilt in Greek trage- 
dies than in Ilango but both Ilango and Greek tragedians 
seem to be agreed that at one level no one is guilty, but 
fate. In. Shakespearean tragedy there is a greater emphasis 
upon human villainy.) But in Shakespeare also, the villains 
are not generically “different from others; in them there 
is only an intensification of one aspect of humanity. They 
differ only in degree from heroes, because there is reciprocity 
and even deeper identity between them and other characters. 
They represent a phase in evolution of the human soul when 
it has denied love to itself and is unable to grow. They are 
all intellectuals, but their major trouble’ is due to the fact 
that they ere unable to respond to the harmany of lave or 
music. There is the same perversion of will which we find 
in the later tragic heroes of Stitkéspeare, but intensified. 
Their main problem is isolation and they spread disinteg- 
ration and ultimately they themselves disintegrate. Even 
their search for power is subordinated. te, and. springs from, 
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their inability to love and one of the most characteristic 
“Shakespearean insights is this subordination of the power 


theme to personal problems and deeper animal appetites 
in’ man. Edmund is again archetypal--he represents inability 
to love and inability to respond to the rhythms of society. 
This probably is the deepest human malad Bes money, 
Not sex, not even fear as stipulated by Spurgeon. Sex nausea 
is there in his villains and heroes. Probably both--their sex 
nausea and their inability to tlove--are only two aspects 
of the same condition. Even in the sonnets Shakespeare has 
suggested that sex sublimated into love awakens and streng- 
thens one's moral sensibility. The villains from Richard Ill 
to Edmund suffer from the hell of "I am I" because of their 
inability to expand through love. This is also linked with 
an unalterable condition in their birth for which they are 
not responsible, a mole, a malformation, or as in the case 
of Edmund, being a bastard which only intensifies the mystery 
of evil. Kamban's Kooni could be cited as a parallel in Tamil 
Literature. Shakespeare here portrays a hardened condition 
of the human soul -- a condition of isolation and this is 
his version of damnation. Macbeth's hell is his isolation and 
denial of human pieties. Here again, Shakespeare humanises 
Dante in the sense that hell takes place here and now with 
reference to man's relationship with feltowmen. Ilango_ is 
also concerned with violation of human pieties -- but again 
the isolation and darkness are not emphasised. This may 
be due to the fact that according to the Indian view the 


_ soul can be never. completely contaminated. Whether this 


is shallow idealism compared to the Western sense of evil 
-cannot and need not be argued for our purpose. 


¢ both the tragedians refer to a web of guilt and fate, 
we Wave more of the sense of guilt in Shakespeare and more 
of the sense of fate in Ilango. This results in Shakespeare's 
characters appearing to be mainly affected by deeds here 
and now, whereas in lIlango there is also a Tipening of the 
deeds in the earlier birth. This can be related to the Christian 
concept of Sin and the Indian concept of Karma respectively. 
And, this also results in Ilango's giving less importance to 
psychic analysis of characters in general and their evil in 
particular than in Shakespeare. And above all the tragic 
hero in the Western literature seems. to be more self-conscious 
and what he is seeking is also a kind of self-knowledge, 
whereas in Ilango there is no such quest for self-knowledge. 
in this respect there is a closer affinity between Shakespeare 


and the Greek tragedians whereas in all the other aspects 


discussed in this book, Ilango seems to be closer to the Greek 


tragedians, This exception is also significant in the light 


tragedies is this search for knowledge. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 


The tragic destiny portrayed by Shakespeare and lIlango 
is certainly a web of fate and human guilt, but that does 
not mean that the world: order can be simply equated with 
a mechanical or malicious law in either of them. The sense 
of a coercive world order is also countered by a sense of 
the operation of a benevolent force in the scheme of things 
in both and, just as fate can be related to human guilt in 
both, this intuition of a benevolent world order can be related 
to human tove and this- relationship will be the theme of 
this Chapter. 


Bradley has referred to this dualism in the world order 
of Shakespeare. He says that the ultimate power in Shakes- 
pearean tragedies cannot be adequately described as fate, 


_whether malicious and cruel, or blind and indifferent to human 


happiness and good.° He does not equate it with a benevolent 
order, or Providence either. But he sees it as a moral power 
self-divided, striving for perfection through self - waste.” 
Later critics have been overanxious to discover explicit 
Christian meanings in Shakespeare and that again has been 
questioned by recent critics. According to R.M.Frye, Bradley's 
position seems to be nearer to the experience of Shakespeare's 
plays than that of some later critics. 


Let us test the truth of these approaches with reference 
to the individual plays. Romeo and Juliet, the earliest of 
Shakespearean tragedies is itself an embodiment of this 
double awareness. If, on the one hand, the play appears to 
be fatalistic in its insistence on ,the power of insuspicious 
stars and fickle Fortune, there is also a sense of pattern 
akin to providential order in the play. If Charlton would 
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call it an experimental traqedy ind Lawlor. a ‘tragedie' be- 
Cause of its Nphasis on the powar of Fortune,’ Ribner 
sees in the play a demonstration of Providential order.” It 
iS true that Friar Lawrence symbolises the world of faith. 


The Friar sees the hand of Heaven in the (feigned) death 
of Juliet. 


Heaven and yourself 


Had part in this fair maids; now Heaven hath all, 
And all the better is for the maid.® 


At the end the Prince refers to the punishment of Heaven 


See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
And I, for winking at your discords too, ; 7 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen. All are punish'd . 


Certainly the world order is mot a mechanical, but only a 
moral necessity, but it is far from being a providential sche- 
me. The neat conclusion of the Prince is no conclusion at 
all, but only an approach towards that. What the Play suggests 
is a mystery and we can see even in the cosmic consciousness 


a deep division between an impersonal law and the divine 
love. Possibly we can say with Bradley that the world order 
itself is evolving into a higher consciousness through strife. 


What the play achieves is an artistic synthesis, not a philaso- 
phic resolution. (The world order is mechanical as well as 
creative. Shakespéare simply exposes this mystery. This 
is reflected in the dualistic impression about the characters, 
At one level they seem to be Passive instruments of fate, 
but they also seem to embody an appetite for iit Yond they 
seem to be the vehicle of the elan vital. (If a Malicious fate 
seems to crush them at one level, it also vindicates the 
power of love) to transcend it and in that sense fate is also 
akin to love. “This strife is tragic, but it: suggests an evolution 
as well as synthesis in Romeo and Juliet. We find no demon- 
stration, but a dramatisation of this tension and in the trium- 
Phant love of Romeo and Juliet, we see the ushering in of 
a triumphant humanism and the modern secular consciousness. 


(We can find a parallel to this in Cilappatikaram.)Cilappa- 
tikGram also has been a battleground for different philosophies 
of lite. (it was once considered to be fatalistic, but now it 
is described as the oracle of humanism as well as secularism 
in Tamil literature.) The Patikam to the epic explicitly states 
that one of the alms of the work is to demonstrate the work- 
ing of Dike, but the first aim jis to show that Dharma (Aram) 
becomes death to those. wha deviate from uprightness in 
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politics. Fate seems to evolve into Dharm ay 

another level, iate seems to assert its power. But the more 
important paralie! between Romeo and Juliet in perticular 
and Cilappatikaram is the fact that in both the peima!l charac~ 
ters appear to be over-ridden by a cruel fate, but they also 
seem to be the vehicles of the evolutionary appetite of the 
cosmos-~and this is most obvious In kanraki. It is interesting 
to note that both Juliet and Kannaki do not speak of fate 
or Fortune as much as Romeo and Kovalan do. 


(Ctosely connected with this is the secular humanism 
of both as symbolised in the treatment of the Friar in Romeo 
and Juliet and Kavundhi Adikal in Cilappatikaram. The Friar's 
Preaching seems to be colourless by the real, mighty passion 
of the lovers, and in Cilappatik@ram we find Kavundhi's 
role being subordinated to Kannaki's. The anxiety of the 
Friar to help the lovers is comparable to that of Kavundhi 
to help Kovalan and Kannaki in their hour of distress. But 
just as the faith of Juliet is more convincing than the Friar's, 
we find Kannaki's spiritual strength to be more impressive 
than that of Kavundhi. Finally, the sorrow of the Friar over 
the tragic death of the lovers recalls the agony of Kavundhi 
over the tragedy of Kovalan and Kannaki and her consequent 
starving to death overwhelmed by the power of human love.® 
Thus in both we find the yielding of asceticism to a humanis- 
tic creed of love and this seems to be the core of the vision 
in both.) 


So the real tension in Romeo and Juliet is not between 
fate‘or Fortune on the one hand and Providence on the other 
but between the fickleness of Fortune and the transitoriness 
‘of the human glory on the one hand and the radiance and 
eternal fragrance of love on the other. The images of light, 
‘gunpowder and lightning which abound in the play only illustra+ 
te this dualism. According to Miss Spurgeon “the beauty 
-and ardour of young love was the irradiating glory of sun-light 
_ and star-light in a dark world".? Kenneth Muir supplements 
this by saying that the gunpowder images symbolise the des- 
tructive effects of passion and the Montague -. Capulet feud 
and he associates the star images with the astrological influ- 
ences.?° Light, can also stand for spiritual illumination and 
this image is found in poems dealing with some sort of religi- 
ous experience. But the most important thing is that it has 
a dual ‘function. It stands for fate and love, explosion and 
‘radiance and their tragic juxtapositon. It brings out simultane- 
‘ously the fatelity of love as well as the radiance of love 
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The very intensity of love ‘suggests a tragic dissolution 
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but the very dissolution also intensifies its glory. Love, pure 
and radiant, is a kind of death, and if it perishes through 


its very intensity, it can display a glory which is deathless. 
The excess of joy of the lovers in their first meeting is 
inseparable from their intuition of transitoriness and_ this 
is implied in the image of lightning used by Juliet: 


L have no joy of this contract to-night; 

It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be. 
Ere one can say ‘It lightens' 


The lightning image brings out the power and the transient 
Qlory of human passion and it refers not only to the sudden- 
mess of meeting but her fear that it may not last, because 
of its very intensity. There is a feeling that intensity and 
duration are incompatible and time and fate will destroy 
their web of tove. But this awareness of mortality is also 
followed by. a deeper involvement in the experience and 
contentment with the richness of experience which enables 
them to defy time and death. If human love is fatal, that 
itself is the answer to fate, because that itself gives a sense 
of timelessness and thereby a liberation from the. Wheel. 
Romeo says: : 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 

That one short minute gives me in her ‘sight. 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 

Then love-devouring death do what he dare; : 

It is enough | may but call her mine. Se ds 


The Friar's reply emphasises the other’ side of the complex 


truth. In Othello the excess of joy is too much and he is 


afraid that it may not last long’ and it is Desdemona's faith 
that transcends that fear. In Cilappatikaram also, there is 
a similar intuition of the transitoriness of. human joy in the 
midst of their ecstasy and this brings the humanity, (cou- 


ple) closer and makes them. experience the moment more” 
intensely. The Venp& at the end of Manai Aram Patutta’ 


KBtai says: "They stood up to suck the very marrow out 


of the bone because they seem to have a. pegception 
; PEK ag tS ae’ 

of the transiency of our earthly | joys"... | (Here. is 

a tragic insight of fundamental ~ Importance> which’ 


is also surprisingly similar to that of” Shakespeare . in. Romeo 


and Juliet and Othello... Kovalan and Kannaki’ ‘seem to have 


‘@.sense of transitoriness at the peak of their joy,: but that 


itself enhances the intensity of their love, If .in Romeo. and 
Juliet © Shakespesre's | ‘answer to fate as embodied in human 


_Malignity is the mutuality of human passion, one of the: ans- 
‘wers reason CileppatikBram suggests: also-is the same.- Kannaki's 


pursuit: ‘Kevalan beyond doeth Mbmonstrates:. ‘the power 
of Eaeye te: panda fate. ’ ae : 
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In Hamlet we see the next staye in the: 
Shakespeare's mind and art in this respect. If there? is a 
tension between a medieval view of fate (Fortune) and a 
humanistic concept of love in Romeo and Juliet, in Hamlet 
there is a tension between a Greek sense of doom and a 
Christian concept of love and charity and the latter is linked 
with a growing sense of Providence. In the beginning, Hamlet 
feels that he is doomed, but later that dissolves into a sense 
of Providence. Dover Wilson says that it is difficult to see 
whether he is an actor or an agent at the end and whether 
his remarks on the sparrow are fatalistic or expressive of 
a faith in a Providential order.’ * But later critics have referr- 
ed to the discovery of a Providential order and that is related 
to his own identification with the pattern. A.S.P.Woodhouse 
has referred to the similarity between Hamlet and Samson 
in this respect. "Now the common factor in the action of 
Hamlet and Samson Agonistes is that each hero is moving, 
however hesitantly or unwillingly, towards the fulfilment 
of his task and (for they are conjoined) towards his own 
doom. Not that the task (Hamlet's execution of justice or 
Samson's service of God) necessarily of itself entails the 
destruction of the hero. It does so because of the hero's 
own conduct, because, that is of the interplay of free will 
and circumstances which together weave a web of necessity 
no less inexorable than that in which Oedipus is entangled. 
The heroes do not, like Oedipus in the Tyrannus, unconsciously 
Tun athwart the order of things;. they do not, like Macbeth, 
defy the moral order or, like Edmund, call its mandate in 
question. On the contrary they perish at last in giving effect 
to it. They are on the side of the power, the overruling 
power which destroys them"? > Hamlet, like -Claudius, shapes 
his own Nemesis, but he gradually identifies himself with 
it and, if im one sense Hamlet is opposed to fate more than 
any one else, he is also closest to that power, and to say 
that the world order is alien to distinction is only a partial 
truth. If it needs Hamlet as a scourge, he also becomes 
its minister and he is thereby elevated. This is the great 
moment of recognition in Hamlet -~ ta know that he is both 
a scourge and a minister. With this we .also have the rever- 
sal in Hamlet. It is significant that the reversal in the tide 
of events follows the reversal in character. 


His miraculous escape back to Denmark follows his 
insight into his own guilt and an awareness of his being an 
‘instrument of a higher purpose. In the graveyard. Hamlet 
‘is reborn and as Njegel Alexander has pointed out he attains 
a new .synthesis of ‘personality by reconciling his ,passion 


with ‘the fact of deathe "Only In the graveyard does!Hamlet- 


recognise his love for Ophelie -- a passion that is proclaimed 
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‘0 defiance of memory and understanding since it is an expres. 
Sion of love for a now senseless corpse. Only once he has 
embraced that. Passionate life of human love is Hamlet's 


union of the active, contemplative and passionate lives comple- 
te", There is a gushing of humanity when there is an aware- 
ness and acceptance of mortality. Here is also a discovery 
of human bonds and a sense of oneness in the common fact 
of death. The power of humen love cries out from the ashes 
and "this perpetual search for the harmony of love even 
at the edge of a grave in the murderous conditions of Elsinore 
makes life both heroic and tragic." 


It is only after this that Hamlet identifies himself fully 
with the creative centre, and then only he acts. Here there 
is an illusion of his being bound but while obeying a deeper 
impulse in himself he is also acting as a free agent. Maynard 
Mack refers to the "new" Hamlet of Act V. "It is a matter 
of Hamlet's whole deportment:...the deportment of aman who 
has been ‘illuminated’ in the tragic sense. . . . The point 
is not that Hamlet has suddenly become religious; he has 
been religicus all through the play. The point is that he 
hes now learned and accepted, the boundaries in which the 
human action, human judgement are enclosed."!® With the 
greater illumination there is also greater identification with 
the centre from now onwards and to that extent he. is fully 
‘free’. Here is-the paradox of the tragic destiny of man 
-- the sense of doom itself melts into a sense of Providence; 
accident. becomes chance and Hamlet the patient becomes 
Hamlet the agent and this reversal is due to an inner change 


_—- to a growing sense of detachment, humility and charity, 


the manifestations of love. 


The analysis ‘of the imagery of play and duel in Hamlet 
by Niegel Alexander confirms’ this view. Role-playing is 
a leading theme in the play--it- is a means to the discovery 
of one's reality. Both Hamlet and Claudius 'play' roles; and 
later Hamlet and Laertes '‘play' roles but Hamlet discovers 
his identity by really '‘playing' the role, that is: fulfilling 
his role with the detachment of a: player. There is also invol- 
vement, but it is the result of detachment. A soldier also 
is a player and a soldier discovers his identity in detachment. 
it is significant that in the final scene both the images merge 
and Hamlet is both a soldier and a player. He discovers 
his true identity: in the final, detachment and in that sense 
he really acts, Dr.Reid confirms this when he says that 
"Hamiet's mood throughout Act V is marked by ‘a strange 
and beautiful detachment from the very acts he performs 
and witnesses, ro sort of spectatorship or connoisseurship 
of Iife as drama. Horatio end fFortinbras are parallel to 
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Hamiet in this respect. Horatio has already  arriv this 
spiritual equilibrium. fortinbras too has identified 1 self 
with a cause and that total identification is also a kind of 
detachment. They are complementary to each other. If one = 
represents right detaclinent, the other represents right invol— ‘ 
vement and they are almost one. In a sense Horatio is a 
good player in the game of life, because of his detachment; 


Fortinbras is a good soldier and both are alike. That is why 
Hamlet ultimately wants both of them to survive. They have 
been away from the Wheel. one at the personal level and 
the other at the politica! level. 


If they escape the Wheel, Hamlet also transcends it 
and dies as a true soldier. C.S.Lewis has referred to the 
significance of the soldiers' rites given to Hamlet at the 
end and Helen Gardner has also brought out the signifi- 
cance very clearly by comparing’ the beginning and the end 
of the play. "The initial scene suggested the symbol! of the 
soldier on the guard who cannot leave his post until he is 
telieved or given permission from above and this can be 
related to the predicament of Hamlet who cannot give up 
the battle of life. He is the quintessential European man 


‘who holds that man is ordained to govern the world according 


to equity and righteousness and not to renounce the world 
and leave it to corruption."7! 


The interesting factor is that the solution of Hamiet 
is so close to that of the Bhagavat Gita. Hamlet's going 
to the duel is like Arjuna's fight with his kinsmen. Hamlet 
realises that if life is a battle we cannot escape fighting 
there; but we can escape guilt by fighting with detachment. 
Where there is detachment there is no: guilt. In the Gita 
also, Lord Krishna asks Arjuna to fight and says that when 
he does it for Krishna or when he thinks that Krishna does 
it through him (and they are not different) there is no guilt. 
The action is Krishna's and the ‘guilt’ is also his. “He, who 
having totally given up attachment to actions and_ their 
fruits, has got over the dependence on the world, and is 
ever satisfied does nothing at all though he may be ever 
engaged in action"2* Both Hamlet and. the Gita are asking 
for the. identification with the still centre of the Wheel 
and then there is neither action nor suffering. 


Frederick Turner's’ discussion of Hamlet's relation to 
time gives a an htly different interpretation of the final 
phase of Hamlet. He also says that the old antithesis 
between action and suffering has been resolved, and Hamlet's 
posture may be called "passive activity". But he gives nore 
importance to Hamlet's realisation that in spite of his disqust 
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with the world, that it is his element, end that he must 
work within its terms of reference, his affinity, his solidarity 
with the grave-bound world of time and demonstrating a 


human loyalty to e woman who seemed at ode time te be 
completely tainted by a universal crime of his mother. He 
adds that the curious treaty which Hamlet seems to have 
signed with the forces of time, demands of his complete 
involvement with the ephemeral and tainted, but still blessed 


creatures of time; in return he becomes iree of past and 
future. 


'f Hamlet becomes independent of time by submitting 
to time, Turner does not seem to give importance to Hamlet's 
detachment from ego which alone can give that real involve- 
ment with time and the human world. He says that it is 
his acceptance of life as it is that makes him get into a 
tight relationship with Providence but it seems to be the 
other way about. When he is able to attain detachment from 
his self in relation to a higher power he also gets really 
involved in life as it is. Turner ignores this important aspect 
because he does not see the play in relation to all the import- 
ant images of role-playing duel and poisoning and their inter- 
dependence. Hamlet finally realises his “true self", which 
is also a transcendence by role-playing in the deeper-sense. 
Probably there may be a slight difference from the Gita 
in so far as Hamlet perceives that eternal order also only 
through the temporal and the human and also that results 
In a greater involvement, of course now in the tight sense 


“with the temporal and the human. 


In Hamlet there is also no unequivocal assertion of 
Providence at the end. Hamlet is never fully aware of the 
pattern and he remains human till the very end. He both 
acts and is acted upons3; and he knows and does not know. 
He is more human than Samson at the end and what is empha- 
sised at the end, is reality of human-love and the need to 
hold on to life as revealed in his Tequest to Horatio. There 
is a new charity in him which brings him closer to Laertes. 
Even before the duel this new mood descends upon him: 
“There is nothing in his mind, but the desire to restore human 
ties and to pass the breathing time of day with a pleasant 
bout. The revenger died in the graveyard". If the answer 
to guilt is detachment in the sense of both non-attachment 
to ego and a sense of dependence on the eternal, the answer 
to fate is charity and love and if Laertes and Hamlet die 
threugh a common fate, Hamlet also transcends it both by 
his doing his duty with detachment and by cherishing no 
hatred. 


As Tragedians 

In King Lear this pattern is Contes 
The recovery movement in King Lear is ; 
insight into his own guilt in the heath and this leads on to 
his "Nione doth offend none, | say none". An awareness 
of common. guilt only strengthens the human bond and he 
is reborn through love. As Rosen has pointed out, Dostoevski 
has also a similar insight; there Is @ parallel between Lear's 
acceptance of guilt and discovery of the worth and love 
of others and Alyosha's discovery of identity with Gurushenka 
and his recognition of her worth because of his awareness 
of guilt in all. Thus he is led on to _ the acceptance of her 
love and that brings salvation to both. This can also be 
compared to the Ancient Mariner's acceptance of guilt and 
identification with all life before his recovery. An Lear 
also the sense of guilt not only brings him closer to humanity, 
it brings to him, love, charity and humility. Here Lear’s 
development is akin to that of Hamlet's development, but 
there are differences. In Hamlet it is more 2 recognition 
of his limitations than a sense of guilt that is emphasised. 
In Lear the sense of guilt is more intense and correspondingly 
there is a greater recovery also. The consciousness of sin 
is a prelude to glory.7° If in Hamlet the progress is from 
involved detachment to detached involvement, in Lear the 


_progress is from fury to love. Lastly and most important 


of all, if Hamlet recognises his kinship with the eternal 
before - rediscovering his humanity, Lear identifies himself 
with all creations and this is also a very significant develop- 
ment in Shakespeare's art. Northrop Frye has referred to 
the fact that in. this prayer which addresses no deity, but 
the dispossessed of the earth Lear finds his human identity 
agains but he does not bring out the development from 
Hamlet. In Lear there is a greater, emphasis on the human 
simplicities. If Hamlet gave more importance to detachment, 
King Lear gives more importance to charity and humility. 
If Hamlet forgives Laertes, Lear asks for forgiveness from 
Cordelia. 


Lear's journey is towards identity, love and nothingness 
and these three are .inseparable. The awakening of the real 
self is coinstantaneous with the purging of the _ superficial 
layers of being and this is symbolised by the removal of 
the clothes. When Lear discovers that essential self, he also 
discovers his identity with all life, because in the conscious- 
ness of real self (Self) there is no distinction at all. This 
is very mucn akin to the Vedantist view, but there is also 
a difference. The Vedanta refers to the awakening of Atman, 
but tha’ results in a discovery of oneness with the Brahman, 
and not neceSsarily with all creation (or .shall we say, this 
follows It). Again if the Vedanta speaks of an expansion 
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and identification through love, it does not presuppose an 
identification with the guilty brethren. In King Lear the 
discovery of human solidarity is from an intense experience 
of suffering through a consciousness of sin to an awakening 
of love within. The Storm scenes, where the humanity is 
Teduced to a gang of foals and madmen, show how humanity 
is brought together by a common fate. The next stage comes 


when Lear describes his deeper identity with all, through 
acceptance of his guilt. 


Lear's change within appears to be reciprocated by 
the cosmic order. If there is -something miraculous in the 
return of Cordelia it is only the miracle of love. There is 
a dim suggestion of a universal. rhythm operating in all this, 
but it only responds to the human act. If Nemesis seems 
to evolve into a loving. world order it is because of the change 
within. The rains symbolise the cosmic l!ove.and the process 
of regeneration is completed when he awakes to the reality 
of Cordelia's love which has come to him, unsought for. 
If, in the earlier part, the universe itself seems to co-operate 
“with evil forces, now it begins ‘to respond to love and, just 
as. an .external sense of coercion was related to inability 


to love, this universal rhythm of regeneration can be related 
to the birth of love. ~ 


Toynbee, echoing Bergson, has said that "Necessity and 
Chance are correlative. by reason of -their very antithesis; 
for this ‘antithesis does not lie between two. alternative 
and incompatible conceptions of the nature of things; but 
merely between the human being. who feels that he is adrift 
and the mighty waters that seem to him to be tossing him 
about as callously as though he were an inanimate piece 
of flotsam. In a self-regarding mood the Castaway views 
the force that is defeating him in a negative light, as. a 
sheer chaotic disorder and it is in this mood that he gives 
the name of chance to his irresistible adversary and mistress": 
Similarly Bergson says that whenever we-encounter a different 
kind of reality from what we anticipated we call 
or chance. In Macbeth what the hero sees 
in the cosmos when Birnamwood. 'moves' is only a distorted 
perspective of reality. In King Lear also when Cordelia dies 


it chaos 


‘by an accident it also probably: signifies an order beyond. 


our vision and Shakespeare deliberately shifts the perspective 
like this only to emphasise that love alone is real and constant 


in: neki weld of shifting perspectives. 


Ecorgetie’s Jove remains unaltered and when Lear awakes 
t the external factors including death become ‘irrelevant. 
wough there are references to gods and they are presented 
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as just, lnditfarent | and malicious by different : : 
different occasions,> Shakespeare does not commit himself 


to any of these positions and what matters to him is the... 


power of human love and the need for charity and humility 
which alone can. sustain. us. Eventhough Lear's language, 
when he is reunited with Cordelia, has paradisal association, 
it is only an imaginative rendering of a spiritual rebirth. 
The father and the daughter meeting here on earth is itself 
made to suggest a transcendental dimension. Later when 
he has a vision of their union and says that they will sing 
like birds in the cage,°” we notice a return to the grand 
simplicities of human existence in a language which is also 
devoid of all superfluities. The human simplicities are given 
a sacramental beauty; and when he says: 


Upon such sacrifices,my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 


We can percieve the suggestion of a divine order being subordi- 
nated to human love. It is this power of love and loyalty 
that is given a transcendental dimension when Lear refuses 
to accept the reality of Cordelia's death*® and Kent responds 
to the call of his dead master. Man cannot avert fate 
and death but he can certainly transcend it with love and 
loyalty. If there is no transcendental order in Shakespeare 
in the conventional sense, there are love and loyalty by 
which man can transcend .his finiteness. If the other tragic 
heroes of Shakespeare try to’ recreate their past in thelr 
dying moment, Lear looks forward, which may only be a 
wishful thinking or a_ child's dream, but yet he says: “We 
too alone will sing like birds in the cage". And when he 
dies, he dies with the vision of the other, and no consciousness 


of his own self, saying: 


Look on her. Look, her lips. 
Look there, look there: 


In. Macbeth also we ‘have this double consciousness of 
Nemesis evolving into a _ providential order, but this again 
is related to human love. Macbeth's crippling sense of an 
oppressing fate is related to his growing incapacity for love 
and if there is no release for him, it is.because he has not 
awakened to the. possibilities of love. If the. universe is experi- 
enced by him as an automaton, it is because he has t!ost 
his capacity to respond to love and.life; what is experienced 
es the act of a malicious fate by him is experienced as 
the expféssion of a benevolent good by the good forces and 
what is experienced as accident by him #s luck to them.*° 
It is his killing of the human pieties that upsets the moral 
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order and the terror of the cosmic order is only his experience 
of an inner void. In a sense we have the reversal of Hamlet 
here. iiis great recognition is that he Is inescapably caught 
in the web of fate and the downhill movement to damnation 
is marked only by clearer insights into the horror of the 
hell in which he suffers. But it is only a negative expression 


of Heaven which he has denied himself and even his tast 
desperate Speech is only a perverted assertion of the values 
of life. His statements 


She should have died hereafter; wa 
There would have been a time for such a word. 


is parallel to what Lady Macbeth had said earlier: 


I have given suck, and know 

How tender it is to love the babe that milks me; 
| would, while it was smiling.in my face, 

Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, had | so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 


and in both the cases the human values are asserted negative- 
ly.There is a craving for human solidarity throughout, atleast 
by the play if not by its principal characters and their plight 
itself is only an affirmation of these values. Lady Macbeth's 
utterance: 


Had he not resembled . 
My father as he slept, | had done't.*® 


is one of the world's greatest ‘triumphant statements on 
human solidarity. If in Hamlet there is a sense of providential 
order in the hero himself, in Macbeth it is given to the good 
characters and that is also related to- their humanity and 
solidarity in suffering and luck also favours them. 


In Antony and Cleopatra we see a continuation and 
completion of the Lear pattern. It is significant that the 
tragic cycle of Shakespeare which begen with Rameo and 
Juliet ends with Antony and Cleopatra and in the play there 
is no suggestion of providential order at all, but only the 
dramatisation of the power of love to transcend tate and 
death. Of course, the universe being Pagan, ome cannot took 
for Christien statements, But the lovers use apocalyptic 
imegery when they refer to anew heaven and @ new earth’" 
and this again is only to emphasise the truth that the universe 
cennet satisfy the demands of love, but in the act of tove 
men ¢en transcend his finiteness, Antony also, like Lear, 
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looks forward to a reunion in the Hades’® and “ie though 
he refers to reviving ‘is Roman image as he dies, he dies 
in the arms af Cleopatra and later Cleopatra dies uttering 
the name of Antony.” The play imports reality to certain: 
"illusions" and affirms that tove alone is reat in the world 
of fluctuating fortunes and through it time and distance 


can be transcended. Antony and Cleopatra is a_ relatively 
modern myth on the deathlessness of love and, in Cleopatra's 
imaginative universe of the tast Act, this world becomes 
unreal and her very role-playing assumes a deeper reality. sie 
It is significant that Charmian is blind to the fact of death 
and she imparts reality to the illusory figure of dead Cleopa- 
tra through love.’® i 


In the whole of the fifth Act we find an interplay of 
illusion and reality which is suggestive of the universe of 
the Tempest and The Winter's Tale. There is a suggestion 
of role-playing in the final farewell of Cleppatra and her 
associates but it is also a means of discovery of the real 
identity when it is charged with love. 


In, Cilappatikadram also we find a similar emphasis upon 
the secular values and the power of the human effort and 
love to transcend fate rather than any intervention of a 
transcendental order. There are various kinds of gods mention- 
ed in the course of the epic. We have nature deities, referen- 
ces to the Hindu gods such .as Indra, Kotravai, Mayoon and 
Murugan:>” we have also reftrences to the Jain and Buddhist 
creeds, but the gods only accompany and do not influence 
the action of the epic. The importance is given only ta the 
human protaganists and Kannaki is made to evolve into a 
goddess parallel to these deities. Even the Maturapuri goddess 
only discloses the oracle when she has burnt the city and 
the god of fire also obeys only her command. We fined 
the operation of a law independent of gods and this is very 
close. to the Greek view of life. But if the oracle is fulfilled 
in the burning of Madurai, it also forges Kannaki into a 
superhuman power and Ilango's emphasis is on this ability 
to evolve and transcend fate. If the story has a cyctical 
view of life, the epic imposes upon it an evolutionary of 
progressive view and that is why it has a climactic movement. 
if the story refers to the burden of the past, the plot has 
a continually ascending pattern. The concept of fate is turned 
upside down because that itself results in the assertion of 
the human power. In traditional Jain works like YasGdhara 
Kaviyam humanity is condemned to an endless cyice of 
births, but here humanity's effort to transcend it here and 
now is emphasised. It is important tor note that the oracle 
jis revealed only when Kannaki has fulfilled it, and that know- 
ledge also results in further development of her character 
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'N @ way nat anticipated by the oracle at all. Here we 
an evolution iy K annaki comparable to that of Hamlet and 
Lear. The assertive Kannaki who sets out to ruin Madurai 
Tealises her human limitations when the Maturapuri goddess 


discloses that she had been only an instrument of a larger 
POwer and when she recognises her nothingness and identifies 
herself with that larger power, she attains even greater 
Power. If the peripeteia of Hamlet can be said to begin 
with Hamlet's recognition after the death of Polonius that 
he had been both a scourge and a minister and it is completed 
when he simply surrenders to a larger power and chooses 
to suffer rather than act and the peripeteia of King Lear 
can be said to beign with Lear's identification with all the 
wretched creatures and a consciousness of his guilt, we can 
fix the Peripeteia of Cilappatikaram in Kannaki's recognistion 
of her humanity in Katturai ka@tai and her acceptance of 
the larger power. If. fate had been forging her all the 
time and if she had been a. passive sufferer, she had also 
been evolving into a cosmic power and there if a combination 
ef submissiveness and Power in her personality. If fate had 
worked through her, it had also elevated her and invested 
her with a power and, if superficially she is opposed to it, 
she also evolves into its; this is comparable to Dover Wilson's 
Comment on Hamlet. Hamlet seems to be fatalistic when 
he accepts the final duel, but that also has been internreted 
as his real action. Later, if fate evolves into an evolutio- 
nary appetite, Kannaki also evolves from. being an instrument 
of fate into a- vehicle of that evolutionary appetite. This 
seems to demonstrate that the concept of fate and the possi- 
blity of evolution are not irreconcilable. If this dualism is 
there in her personality right from the beginning it becomes 
explicit when her fury at the. death of Kovalan dissolves 
into greater submissiveness and charity. 


We can notice this dualistic development in her charac- 
ter from another point of view also. If suffering had strength- 
ened her in the earlier part, it had also developed her spiritual 
pride which is revealed in her refusal to, worship gods to 
bring back Kovalan as suggested by Devanthi, The growth 
of this pride can be seen when she eonuses. Kovalan in a 
rather self-righteous tone in Kolaikkalak K&tai,. And it 
is only the culmination of this process that we find when 
she resolves to burn Madurai on hearing the news of the 


death of Kovalan and says: 


if it is true thet | am a chaste weman 
i will burm Madural with its King. 


This is comparable to the development of Lear's fury and 
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his command to (‘i heavens to punish the 
cries: 
And thou, all siiaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o' the wortd! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingraleful mant® 
And, when he deseends into madness a new light dawns upon 
him and a new love possesses his soul. Lear's progress is 


from self-righteousness to charity through self - accusation. 

In Kannaki's case there is no recognition of her guilt, but 
she learns that Kovalan had been guilty in the earlier birth 
and we can say that to some extent she realises her share 
also in the guilt. And then we find in Kannaki also the birth 
of detachment, humility and charity. And this evolution 
begins in Vaticik Kantam when she encounters the hill-men 
without any anger when they referred to her physical deformi- 


ty.°* and. finds its culmination when she forgives the Pandiya 
King saying, "The King of the South is guiltless. And | am 
. 2 ‘ ‘ 

his own daughter". If Lear's progress -is from _ pride to 


humility, from egotism to charity, from hatred to love, 
Kannaki also progresses from passiveness to a greater serenity 
and charity through fury. 

7 There is also a similarity in the history of their fortunes, 
as well. Lear's purification is related to the stripping of 
his power and when he identifies himself with the wretched 
sufferers, there is a movement towards recovery. Similarly, 
Kannaki's sublimation comes when she. is most wretchea 


‘after she has torn one of her breasts. (One is tempted to 


compare this with Lear's tearing of his clothes in order 
to identify himself with the most wretched of the universe). 
Probably there is more of triumph in Kannaki than in Lear 
and that. gives Cilappatikaram a climactic structure. In Lear 
there is purification but we do not have such a sublimation 
as we find in Kannaki. Lear remains fully thuman till the 
end. Kannaki also retains her humanity even in her apotheosis, 


but yet it is apotheosis and she suggests the possibility of 


the evolution of the human into the divine. This is an import- 
ant difference between the. two tragedians, and perhaps 
this can be stated as a generic difference between the Wes- 
tern and Eastern attitudes to life. 


This idea can. be further illustrated by comparing the 
beginning and the end in Shakespearean tragedies and Cilap- 
patikaéram. 

Ay 
In both Shakespeare and Ilango, the beginning recapitu- 
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lates the end and the end recapitulates the beginning. Helen 
Gardner has referred to this pattern in Shakespearean trage- 
dies: "The play (Hamlet) ends with a soldier's funeral. It 
opens with sentries at their watch, being telieved. In the 
four great tragedies, when his imagination was working at 
its highest pitch, Shakespeare relates his beginnings to his 
ends particularly closely. Granville Barker pointed out how 
King Lear ends as it began with Lear and his three daughters 
on the stage and with the old king hanging on the hope of 
words from Cordelia's lips. Any writer dramatising Cinthio's 
Story of the Moor of Venice would end with the midnight 
Scenes of the attempted murder of Cassio and the death 
of Desdemona. Shakespeare has invented a great midnight 
Opening to balance this close, with brawling in the streets 
followed by the midnight scene before the Senate, where, 
with the approval of Venice, Othello is united to Desdemona, 
as in the last scene he is united to her in death before the 
eyes of the envoys of Venice. Macbeth begins and ends with 
battles. It opens with the epic marrative of the defeat of 
the thane of Cawdor who had rebelled and closes with the 


defeat of the thane of Cawdor who had usurped." aS And 
this is” parallel to the structure of Cillappatikaram. It beging 
with a ritual in which Kannaki . was blessea by oathers; 


it ends with a ritual in which Kannaki blesses all.©> T he | 
wedding is an initiation into motherhood; at the end she 
becomes a divine mother to all. The final ceremony marks 
the culmination of her evolution which started with her 
_wedding and the delfication seems to have begun with that. 
But the difference is equally important. There is a greater 
progress in Cilappatika@ram which has a continually ascending 
movement and Kannaki is evolving gradually from a domestic 


heroine into a universal symbol, Whereas in Shakespeare, 
the movement is circuitous, though progressive. ‘If on the 
one hand Cilappatik@ram illustrates only the power of fate, 


llango sees in it also an evolutionary appetite and, in. the 
epic, there is a synthesis of the two views. Even if. man 
is subject to fate, that does mot deny the possibility of evolu- 
tion--even fate itself can be said to make the evolution 
necessary and possible. The structure enacts this meaning 
by making the story of Kovalan subordinate to that of Kanna- 
ki, Fven the story of the earlier birth is given only to Kanna- 
ce and that also enables Kannaki to evolve further.(in Man's 
collision with cosmic power and that of. fate with love, we 
see a Hegelian conflict of similar powers.) 


“tf in Cilappatik@ram a cyclical story is given a climactic 
2, In Shakespeare. we find a circuitous but progressive 
and this can be related to M.H.Abrams's contention 
‘the structure of the Romantic lyric "Typically this 
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type of lyric begins with a description of the landscap 
into a sustained sneditation which involves the speaker's 
past, present and future, and ends in a return to the outer 


scene, but on a higher level of insight".°” He has related 
this to the Biblical view of history which sees the end in 
the beginning, and ihe temporal as being charged with the 
eternal. And we see the impact of this pattern In Shakes-~ 
peare himself. 


Kannaki's, final evolution is possibly Ilango's version 
of a correlative to the Nirvana in which humanity achieves 
liberation from the Wheel of Karma by attaining an equipoise 
beyond suffering. Her statement about the Pandiya King 
at that moment shows her charity consequent on her discovery 
of a deeper human solidarity which is again the result of 
the awareness of a common fate. The passage even verbally 
is- very close to Lady Macbeth's statement about Duncan: 


Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, | had done't. ae 

There are so many differences between Kannaki and Lady 
Macbeth, but the underlying concepts are similar In the 
two passages. Both Shakespeare and Ilango, why even Kannaki 
and Lady Macbeth, are aware of a deeper human bond through 
sin in one case and suffering in the other. In Shakespeare 
the idea is: ‘Ultimately everyone is guilty and therefore 
no one -is'. In Ilango the idea is: 'Ultimately no one is guilty, 
Fate is.' Ilango takes pains to bring home to us ‘that the 
Pandiya King was not guilty at all. The goddess of Maturapati 
also speaks about this. It is the fate of Kovalan that works 
through the Pandiya King, it is the fate of Madurai that 
works through Kannaki and this awareness of a common 
fate also brings them together. This can be related to the 
Vedanta according to which it is _only the Self that works 
through the 'Killer' and the "Killed'.”° Wilfred Owen echoes 
this idea in the Strange Meeting. But the difference bet- 
ween Shakespeare and lIlango is only superficial. There is 
no moral irresponsibility in either. Human nature being what 
it is, man.can transcend the human tragedy only through 
detachment, humility and charity. In Shakespeare the consci- 
ousness of guilt leads to the birth of charity; in Hango the 
consciousness of fate leads to it, and that is the only differ- 
ence. But again, as we have argued earlier, guilt and fate 
are not exclusive categories. 


The need for forgiveness is emphasised both in Shakes- 
peare and llango. In Shakespeave it is most clearly brought 
out In King Lear. Lear not only cries, "change places: and. 
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; 72 
handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief?", 


but in a scene of unutterable pathos and beauty he bends 
his) knees before Cordelia asking for forgiveness when she 
craves for his, saying, 


O, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction O'er me. 
No, Sir, you must not kneel.’ ? 


And we find the culmination of this mood when Lear has 
a paradisal vision.in prison ignoring all earthly realities 
and says: 

% 


We two alone will sing like birds i' the cage; 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness; 


If in Shakespeare the emphasis is on the need to be forgiven, 
in Ilango the characters show a greater desire to forgive. 
Dr.M.Varadarajan has Teferred to this aspect in his Mango 
Adigal. £5 ‘But he would. attribute this to the saintliness 
of the author. But this can be related to the concept of 
fate. In a sense there is no real struggle between the charac- 
ters when: they are aware of their common “struggle with 
fate. and the spirit of- the work in this respect “is crystallised 
in Madhavi's second letter to Kovalan, in which with great 
humility she says that she. is not. aware of any guilt on her 
part, but yet she pleads for forgiveness.” Madhavi's | serenity 
and humilify here are comparable to those of Kannaki at 
the end. Not only Kannaki and Madhavi, but almost all the 
characters forgive each other and charity sweeps like a 
tidal wave in the heart of Kannaki’ when she in her final 
exaltation’ and equipoise utters the great truth of forgiveness 
to which teference has been already made. This idea can 
‘be found in the utterances of so many characters in Shakes- 
peare particularly when they discover: their oneness’ with 
the others before death. The duel ‘scene in Hamlet is symbolic 
of the human situation. in’ which ignorant armies clash by 
night, We find soan that Hamlet forgives Laertes. In Cilappati- 
k&ram the division results in a deeper synthesis. 


In this connection we can note that Kopperundevi's 
dream is only: a continuation of that of Kannaki. All this 
would prove that Ilango saw a deeper identity in the charac- 
ters who were apparently divided. They are parts of a larger 
whole and that is why one's sin affects amother and one 
is able to redeem the sin of another. If there is a suggestion 
thet we are ‘all collectively involved in every sin (which 
is perallel to the Christian concept of Original Sin) that 
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also means that there is a deeper identity between all of 
us and suffering can restore this sense of deeper brotherhood. 
So if Kopperundevi and Kannaki, Nedunchezhiyan and K annaki 
are divided by fate, they also discover a deeper identity 
which results in charity. This has a surprising similarity 
to Nietzsche's account of the Greek tragedy, according to 
whom the idea of tragedy is "the fundamental knowledge 
of the oneness of everything existent, the conception of 
individuation as the prime cause of evil, and of art as the 
joyous hope that the bonds of individuation may be broken 
in augury of a restored oneness." 

f 

And this emphasis on charity and humility is reinforced 
by the political theme in the Vancik Kantam. The very project 
of Cheran Chenguttuvan to fetch a stone to honour K annaki 
shows the subordination of military heroism to the power 
of love. If the Kal KGt K&tai celebrates the military heroism 
of Cheran Chenguttuvan, the need for humility and penance 


is brought out in Natukar K&atai through Matalan.’® And 
the fury of Cheran Chenguttuvan subsides into an expansive 
love and this is parallell to Kannaki's evolution. In the 
final vision of Ilango not only divided human protagonists 


discover a deeper bond; the divided parts of Tamilnadu are 
also. brought together in a higher synthesis. In this respect, 
we can say that Pukark Kantam is the thesis, Maduraik Kan-. 
tam is the antithesis, and in Vaficik Kantam we have the 
synthesis. And this is parallel to the evolution of Kannaki, 
from her initial humility, through fury to final charity which 
is power. The dream of a unified Tamilnadu is implicit in 
the overall structure of Cilappatikdram. Not only Kannaki 
passes through all the three parts; Ilango reveals the deeper 
unity of the divided parts by making her suffer in the Pandiya 
country and making her attain the deification in Vanci. This 


‘is parallel to his intuition of the deeper unity of the. human 


protagonists in suffering -- Kopperundevi, Madhavi and Kanna- 
ki. The wife of the Chera King takes the initiative to honour 
her’? and this is symbolic of the deeper unity of humanity 
as well as the Tamil country. Kannaki on her part brings 
purification to the Pandiya Kingdom and victory to the Chera 
Kingdom and there is the resurrection of entire Tamilnadu 
through her. Whereas the Katturai of each Kantam speaks 
of only a part of the Tamil country,.the Nurkatturai speaks 
about’ the entire Tamilnadu which suggests that the earlier 
divisions were aspects of a larger whole. And in Varantaru 
K&tai-we find hints of even a larger brotherhood emerging 
under the aegis of this principle of love of Sakti. 1 


If Cilappatikaram shows’ interesting parallels to King 
Lear in the emphasis on charity based on the discovery of 
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human identity and humility, it shows equally interesting 
paralle! to Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo. and Juliet, Othello 
in the treatment of love as having power to transcend fate. 
Not only Kovalan is redeemed through the love of Kannaki, 
the intensity of their love is also enhanced by their suffering. 
With idyllic loveliness Ilango paints a scene of domestic 
bliss in Kolaikkalak K&atai when Kovalan and Kannaki are 
given a few timeless moments at the residence of Madhavi 
when Kovalan is supposed to touch her feet with affection 
and embrace her. It is love that impels her to challenge 
the power of the King and makes her say that unless she 
finds her husband she will not find any rest and she moe 
Pursues him across the hills and valleys sustained by love. = 
She is not only able to exonerate him in this lifes; she is 
able to expiate the sin and thus she not only restores his 
image, but she is able to resurrect him. But in her there 
is further development -- she attains a holier love or charity 
which is coupled with humility which ‘makes her identify 
herself with the creative centre. 


In the case of King Nedunchezhiyan also we find a similar 
development. If the cruel fate bends his sceptre he is able 
to set it right by paying the price of his life and Kopperundevi 
also answers fate by that spontaneous act ot self = sacritice.°> 
‘Her instantaneous death embracing him and falling on her 
husband's feet shows the power of human love to. assert 
itself beyond the ashes and they discover a deeper unity 
through this? "Love and death are mysteriously allied; the 
sacrament of sex, tearing two individuals out of themselves 
to unite them in the shock of a life-giving surrender is only 
the symbol of a vaster union unattainable save -by the supreme 
surrender of dying". 


Thus we find that both Shakespeare and Ilango are alike 
in emphasising human power to transcend fate through love, 
charity and humility. In fatt, fate itself seems to turn out 
into evolutionary appetite and this is made known only through 
the human love. If the external sense of coercion can be 
related to the sense of guilt, the evolutionary aspect of 
the cosmic order can be related to the birth of love and 


charity in the human protagonists. But in both there is the 


dim suggestion of the divine love only through the human 
love. The change in the cosmic .order ts preceded by the 
change within. Both seem to be akin to the Vedantic view 
of life in their emphasis upon the deeper human identity. 
But Shakespeare seems to give more Importance to identifica- 
tion with all life. Another important difference is that there 


seems to be a great evolution both in the human protagonists 


in Shakespeare. 
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Ilango seers to be more Aesctiylan in this respect an 
peare seems to be closer to Sophocies. 


According to Kitto there is a forward movement in 


Aeschylus's The Orestia but "Sophocles' thought takes quite 
a different course. It is mot evolutionary; the idea of a pro- 
gressive deity is utterly foreign to it. . «He contemplates 


rather the human situation at large as one which is fixed 
and governed by laws that do not and cannot change; in 
his conception of Dike, the World Order, there is no place 
for anything progressive; it is something inherent in the 
nature of the Universe and of Man, something eternal", 
Whatever the real. position in Sopmoclean tragedy may be, 
it is difficult to equate this with the position in Shakespearean 
tragedy, eventhough we’ cannot go to the other extreme 
and say with Bradley that the cosmsic order is entirely evolu- 
tionary. And this is most clear when we compare King 
Lear with Cilappatikaram. Certainly Lear grows’ through 
suffering, but the law seems to take its own course and 
Lear's recovery of madness however sublime it may be at 
the end shows that in the Shakespearean vision at this stage 
evil is absorbed and not fully transcended. 


If in Ilango the hero seems to be more ridden by fate 
than the Shakespearean tragic heroes, the heroine seems 
to be more assertive than Shakespeare's heroes as well as 
heroines. Kovalan's destiny evokes more of pity than terror, 
Kannaki's destiny evokes more of terror than pity and again 
Kovalan seems to be more pitiable than Shakespeare's heroes 
and Kannaki is more awe-inspiring than Shakespearean heroes 
as well as heroines. 


If on the one hand humanity appears to be more helpless 
in Ilango we have the counter movement in which there 
is more progress than in Shakespeare and because the tragic 


‘-emotion is a Compound made out of both, the final impression 


in Ilango is not very different from that of Shakespeare. 
But the greater emphasis given to the heroine as against 
the hero in Shakespeare and its bearing on the tragic experien- 
ce in both require a more detailed consideration to which 
the next Chapter will be devoted. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TYPES OF TRAGIC WOMEN 


Ruskin's view that Shakespeare has no heroes but only 
heroines’ is more true of his comedies than of his tragedies 
and probably it might be truer’ to say that Ilango has no 
hero, but only two heroines. It is significant’ that Shakespeare 
and Ilango who give importance to the power of love as 
an answer to fate should also give great importance to 
the redemptive principle. of love symbolised in women. But, 
of the two, !lango gives a greater importance to the active 
role of women than even Shakespeare does and Cilappati- 
-ka@ram is more a tragedy of Kannaki than of Kovalan. The 
whole of Vancik Kantam is devoted only to the transcendental 
‘triumph of Kannaki-and also the perpetuation of her memory 
in earthly terms. Shakespeare gives this much importance 
to the heroine only ‘in his ‘love tragedies, particularly Antony 
_and Cleopatra where the fifth Act is devoted entirely to 
the triumphant death of Cleopatra. The parallel is significant 
because Antony and Cleopatra is also a mythic version of 
the tragedy of an Eastern heroine. (though not that alone) 
where also the emphasis is on the triumph of transcendental 
love.” In this chapter it is proposed to bring out the status 
of the woman in the tragic universe of both and the Philoso- 
phic as well as aesthetic significance of their treatment 
of women. 


According to T.R.Henn, "Shakespeare's 
most vital women belong, save for Juliet 
Cleopatra, to comedy!” . The exceptions are significant—-ji¢ 
one may add Lady Macbeth also to “this list. 


greatest and 
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mean that Sasteosjpeare began and ended his ; 

with plays giving importance to womanhood and that 

for the uniquely Shakespearean tone of the tragedies also. 
The fatalistic tone af Romeo and Juliet which he inherited 


from the Middic Ages is countered by the assertion of life 
instincts symbolised in woman. In the Greek tragedies alsc 
women do play an important role, but there is a difference 
in the kind of role they play. Medea, Antigone and Clytem- 
nestra are more rutnless, but in Shakespeare the emphasi: 
is on their power for absorption in ‘the other’ and what 
they display is, the heroism of the spirit. Even Lady Macbetr 
is an exception to the rule only at a superficial level. ‘Danby 
describes the function of women in Shakespearean tragedies 
as following: “The reason for the appearance of women 
in Shakespeare's at this point (there are no dominating women 
in the essential plot of Julius Caesar) is fairly evident. 
Shakespeare has turned from _ the political aspect of his 
theme because he has found the real certre of his problem 
in the private world of individual's conscience and the indivi- 
dual's fallibility. He needs Hamlet's love of his mother 
to replace as a motive the love of justice which operated 
in Brutus".* It is true that in and after Hamlet Shakespeare 
is interested in certain universal problems and ethical issues 
rather than political problems alone and he subordinates 
politics to ethics and he is more concerned with the breaking 
of human bonds than .the destruction of a kingdom. Con- 
sequently women have not only an important role to play 
but they are reduced to a more basic role as essentially 
women rather than as queens and princesses. Even Goneril, 
Lady Macbeth and Cleopatra are more womanly than queently. 
But it is mot correct to say that the tragedies are not con- 
cerned with politics at all. Hamlet has the motive of justice 
as well his personal agony and the stature of the heroes 
is not lost sight of, whereas women are confined to private 
‘but deeper and more universal layers of existence. They 
are complementary to each other and both together complete 
the vision of tragedy. This can also be related sof Moxthree 


_Frye's view that Shakespeare uses “moral  lightring-rods _ 
Ton both sides of his heroes to deflect the pity and terror"” 


and he places Desdemona and lago on the sides of Othello 
for this purpose. Just as there is the intensification of the 
hero’s evil in his villains, there is the intensification of 
man's helplessness in his heroines end consequently they 
enhance "the pathos of human destiny".° But at the end 
of his tragic career, women become more assertive and 
active than they were in the beginning. ; 


In Wango also the world tragedy or the tragedy of the 
kings is subordfnated to the domestic tragedy of Kovatan 
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and Kannaki and if there are reverherations in a wider univer: 
se they spring from the Individuais's pain. The political 
tragedy of King Nedunchezhian and the military victory 


of Chenguttuvan are both subordinated to the tragedy and 
triumph of Kannaki and the national history becomes part 
of an individual's heroic story. In a way, as we have already 
argued, the poem also tells the story of Tamilnedu and 
it also creates a vision of unified Tamilnadu by making 
Kannaki pass through the three parts of Tamilnadu and 
also mysteriously linking Kannaki, Kopperundevi and the 
queen of the Chera King through suffering and certain com- 
mon ideals and this is explicitly brought out in Nurkatturai 
which refers to "the Tantamil Varaippu" whereas the other 
Katturais refer only to the parts of Tamilnadu. Just as 
the human characters, who are initially divided and fight 
with each other, discover a deeper identity between them- 
selves and there is a synthesis, there is a similar discovery 
of identity and synthesis in the political plane also. But 
it is all subordinated to, and derived from, the tragedy 
of human relationship. This, along with the subordination 
of Kavundhi to Kannaki, is symbolic of the flowering of 
a humanistic faith in the individual. Like Shakespeare's 


women, Ilango's women also suffer but in Ilango women 
play a more important role and they are also not corrupted 
as some of Shakespeare! Ss women are. ~ ... 4s 


Shakespeare brings the dualism of human nature through 
women in the tragedies. Here again Danby has a_ useful 
comment, ". . . . . . both Gertrude and Ophelia are less 
significant in themselves than they are as auguries of the 
villainesses and ‘heroines to come. The line from Gertrude 
goes through Cressida and Lady Macbeth, to Goneril and 
Regan; that from Ophelia through Desdemona to Cordelia".® 
But we must see where Juliet and Cleopatra fit in this 
genealogy and also whether there is any significant pattern 
in this evolution, Probably, he will place Juliet along with 
Desdemona and Cleopatra along with Lady Macbeth, Goneril 
and Regan. Can we associate this dualism with the archetypal 
imege of woman portayed in the Phaedra of Euripides, Eve 
of Milton and even in the Babylonian Ishtar who, according 
to Miss Bodkin, "faithful, tender and pitiful as she appears 
in the cult, yet in the great and popular epic of Gilgamesh 
is presented as faithless to her lovers and the source of 
their ruin... .: The tyrannous grasp upon man's emoation 
possessed by the dynamic image of woman in its aspect 
#s cherishing, satisfying, exalting, adds to the terror of 


its other aspect as ensiaving, betraying", , This dualism. 
“ip presented some times in two characters as in Ophelia 
“an, Marivude ‘end Cordelia and Goneril (and Regan) or as 
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in one character in tady Macbeth and Cleopatra. ® f ; 
Knight compares (¢ leopatra with Lady Macbeth and concludés 
that in Cleopatra there its the assertion of life instincts 


whereas in Lady Macbeth we see the assertion of death 
impulses. He compares Lady Macbeth's words: 

1 have given suck and know 

How tender 't is to love the babe that milks me- 

1 would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 

And dash'd the brians out, had | so sworn as you 

Have done to this. 


With Cleopatra's "Dost thou not see my babe suck 
my breast?"! But what is most important is the similarity 
rather than the difference and even in Lady Macbeth, there 
is only the war embrace of the two impulses. The daemonic 
energy of both the women is related to, and is a perverted 
version of, the biological urge in woman, even.though probab- 
ly there is less of perversion in Cleopatra than in Lady 
Macbeth and this is only another version of the evolutionary 
appetite in his heroines of the Romantic Comedies which 
is found also in Juliet. Ophelia, Desdemona and Cordelia 
represent the creative aspect, and even here there is evolu- 
tion in the sense that the woman image becomes more and 
more assertive (and paradoxically, also humble) as we pass 
on from Ophelia through Desdemona to Cordelia. It is this 


growing sense of creative instincts. in woman in Shakespeare - 
that accounts for the humanity anddaemonic energy in Lady 


Macbeth and _ the richer synthesis in Cleopatra. We may 
see a dialectical movement in Shakespeare's vision af woman. 
The assertive romantic heroine is follawed by the suffering 
woman, and in Cleopatra we have a synthesis and this pattern 
is followed in the last plays. Wilson Knight's view is rather 
extreme when he says that we have a combination of Lady 
Macbeth and Desdemona in Cleopatra, and we can oanly 
say that while Shakespeare's emphasis is on the dualism 
of women, he also felt the need for a greater role of their 
creative or feminine instincts for the salvation of mankind. 
And this is an important moment not only in Shakespeare's 
tragic career but also in the history of ideas In Europe. 
We have this protest of woman even in the Aeneid in which, 
according to Miss Bodkin, critics have noticed "the intensity 
with which the unsanctioned passion and anger of Dido asserts 
itself against her creator's loyalty to the, patriarchal ideal, 
with its subordination of woman, and rejection of spontaneity 
In love". And significantly enough Antony reters to Aeneas' 
meeting Dido in the underworld and there Is also a moditice- 


tion of the myth In Antony and Cleopatra because here 


there is a suggestion of getting reconciled with Aeneas. 
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y9 tO Miss Baedkin in the story of titpheus's search 
cee: In the Hades, this pattern ‘s,s continued but 
~~ eres as inevitable. a system of ‘masculine’ thought 

: tality, Ignoring | all such sympathies and holds a part 
elf unrealisea",!" In Dante most of these aspects 
stallised not only in Francesca but also in Beatrice, 
Dante ‘descended! into the underworld of his own 

and, more’ fortunate than Orpheus, released out 
>truggling Night of impulses an ideal shape, the heaven- 


ice, And this Process is further extended and 
In Shakespeare's Creation of Cleopatra and Corde- 


‘ here we find a greater sublimation of the power 
E>. in Cleopatra and a richer humanisation of love 
n 


, Cordelia. As Bodkin has pointed out, the wheel 
its full circle in Goethe's Gretchen.’ ® But surpri- 
ne does not relate Cleopatra and Cordelia to this 
find a similar Process in the creation of Madhavi 


myiaki in Citappatikdram. As a matter of fact, Cilappa- 
acd seems to be the great protest of the suppressed 
: instincts in man with reference to Tamil culture 


: Ginatively it recreates a matriarchal society against 
Meg ny of a patriarchal culture and this tension between 
9 
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inative structure and the social pattern is only 
ic equivalent as well as an answer to the battle 
1conscious of the people. All works of art dramatise 
conflicts -in certain phases of human culture and 
momentary synthesis also through dramatisation. 
ase was possible because of this potential in this 


ch, in its oslginal form, possibly goes beck to the 
vidian stage. It is quite possible’ that Ilango 
y wanted to protest only against the martial values 
e but that has resulted in the Tecreation of the 
oman itself. Throughout the epic we find the tension 
the suppression of women on the one hand and 
power over men.on the other, and even king Chen- 
is supposed to listen to his wife's advice before 
rhe And this was the .consequence of the growing 
n of women in the society. Even in Sangam poetry 
to harlots are there,’ ° but because women enjoyed 
Privileges the wound In the society was not at 
nen. So only in an age this degradation of woman 
e€ been deeply felt and hence the protest through 


suppression im. the society could have found its 
e suppression in the great Jain artist, llango himself 
jally accounts for this importance given to woman 
c. Jt is possible to say that just as Shakespeare 
ugh tragic gloom to serenity through his discovery 


of faith in wor 29s 
of life and fate with thre rele eae es 
cult of woman. jere again we ting 


+ Cleopatra and Midhavi fherefore stand ‘for the tantalising 


‘while she is’ det? "The ‘asp, «wriggling: its way from. the 


_ Passionate child | ‘(feopetra : had been, The asp is very much ~ 


reality ef -love 
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[lange also 


symbolised in Ma havi and Kannaeki bu 
cant differences. AS in his portrayal» 
there is tess cons iousness of evil and @ compar 


vi and Kannaki vith Cleopatra end Cordelia would be” useful 


in this connection 


Both Cleopa:ra and Madhavi symbolise the renaissance: 
of senses and tte beauty of human passion. Both can POL ws 
associated with the perennial youth of the universe snd - 
partake of the ;ichness of the elements. Oanby associates — 
the profusion of ;:ch and hectic colour thet surrounds Cleopa-— 
tra with the colo r of the endless cycle of growth and detay, 
new greenery on old rottenness, the colour of the passions, 
the wild flaring of life as it burns itself richly away to 
death so that JIov of life and gréed for death become indist- 
inguishable.*° ila go's association of Madhavi with objects 
of sensuous richiess throughout the earller part and. the 
language of her fi st letter to Kovalan lead us*? to a similar 
interpretation of Madhavi. Both have an infinite variety 
of moods and iniulge in love wrangle which exhibits their 
energy and vite ty. If Cleopatra is associated with the 
Nile and Isis,“~ ‘adhavi is associeted with the Cauvery 
and the Moon.- > Theat means that both Shakespeare and 
Itango associate wamanhood with the mystery of creation 
and the beginninc of life and there is a closer kinship bet- 
ween the elemerts and women. in the. primitive society. 
The Sumerian go dess Ishtar, is also a moon deity and an 
earth and mothe goddess. It is quite possible that both 


creative (and to ‘tart with, amoral) energies of the universe. 
Cleopatra's const nt references to the Nile acquire a new 
significance if we {ook at the play this way. It is interesting 
to note that Cle patra gives thé illusion of fertile nature 


basket to her bthast, carries more than its mortal stings 
it bears the salt . and ‘Savour of all that ‘netural life whose 


more than a thee riral convenience; itis ea symbol of nature 
reclaiming one pat: ef its own", 2" One is reminded of the | 
myth of Site being” ears wack by mother earth. 


If both Ctebseena” er avi. in their Nise show the 
‘energies of the universe, y» alag gublimete “that blind 
fury of the biologl al urge” ‘into an ‘eit th ES “Cleopatra. wes 
a great artist In Ehe art of love making and discovers the 
’ role-playing, | Madhevi - too” expends — 
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into love through ari. Rut in the beginning their art is spoiled 
by the intrusion ot ego in both. Possibly the tragedy of 
Cleopatra is that she over-does her role-playing; Cleopatra's 
role-playing with Thidias is mistaken by Antony and tater 
again it is her desire to Play the role of his partner in 
the battle that ruins him and finally he dies because he 
did not see her role-playing when she sent a messenger 
to say that she was dead; but it was also a road to the 
discovery of the reality of her love and in the later part, 
she continues the role-playing in a deeper sense of the term-- 
she imparts reality to role-playing by total identification 
with the role. This is parallel to the theme of role-playing 
in Hamlet. 


We have a similar development in Madhavi from Kanal 
Vari onwards which constitutes the first peripeteia of the 
poem. This suggests a parallel with the Player's Scene in 
Hamlet, where we have the first peripeteia and the second 
and more important one is to be found when Hamlet kills 
Polonius which brings out a greater change in his character 
and fortunes. Here again we find role-playing used to discover 
reality. The actors simply play the role with involvement, 
but Claudius does not witness the Play with detachment 
and that ‘spoils the art. This is parallel to the last scene 
where Laertes spoits the game by having his personal inte- 
rests whereas Hamlet fulfils the role and that identification 


is a liberation to him. In Kanal Vari, when Kovalan sings, 
he simply plays a role, and this identification with art relea- 
ses the image of Kannaki from the unconscious and awakens 


-his moral sense also. But in the case of Madhavi also if 
there was first the intrusion of ego in her art and there 
was ‘identification’ in the wrong sense, soon she completely 


identifies her with art in the real sense and that results 


in the deepening of humanity through her song. It is a mo- 
ment of discovery for both Kovalan and Madnavi and both 
progress towards reality through art. 


.In the case of Madhavi Kanal Vari is symbolic of her 
whole life--probably the intrusion of self in art was only 
symbolic of the intrusion of self in love, but just as she 
progresses from identification to liberation in art, she also 
progresses from identification to fiberation in life. Even 
in the beginning, she identifies herself in the role of his 
sweetheart -but that is not enough because she has not 
completely identified herself with ‘the other' and this comes 
jater. There is also an evolution in the style of her letters 
from the suggestive sensuous art of the first letter to the 
naked selfless simplicity and humanity of the. second which 
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a. 
comes out of suffering.” What art began, suffering” Cample- 
tes cnd the artist has now learned the great lesson of humilt 
ty and love and detachment through suffering and thet 


is no inconsistency in this evolution. As an artist she hag 


always been on the borderland between illusion and reality,. 
probably in the first part she saw the reality of the world 
of illusion i.e. art; later she saw that the real world was 
also an illusion, and also that the only reality behind that 
illusion was selfless love. There is a similar evolution in 
Cleopatra also. In her case later she begins to play the 


role with greater involvement and that also gives her some 
detachment. In her language also there is a new simplicity 
and humanity at the end.-° But she is not -capable of the 
expansion ‘and detachment- _of.__Madhavi and her language 
with the new simplicity is still charmingly sensuous. Probably 
at the end there is only sublimation of certain impulses 
in Cleopatra whereas there is total transcendence in Medhavi. 
If Cleopatra also sees life as an illusion she doés not want 
to transcend it; she wants to impart reality to it through 
love, whereas Madhavi seeks liberation from that illusion 
into a higher love. If Cleopatra ends up with a role-playing 
with such an involvement which makes it so real, Madhavi 
chooses’ the road of detachment. And probably this brings 
out a fundamental, if a very subtle, difference between 
Shakespeare's attitude to life and Ilango's, and possibly 
also between the Western and Eastern views in general. 
Probably Shakespearean emphasis is on right involvement 
and lIlango's on right detachment but one always pre-supposes 
the ther and therefore the difference is only minimal. 


Accetdin et? Danby, "Cordelia is the apex of Shakes- 
peare’s mind" and her immediate predecessor is Desdemona. 
We can say that Kannaki represents the highest phase in 
the chain of being in IlIlango'ts vision and both Cordelia and 
Kannaki show a clear affinity with Beatrice. Both, in’ suffer— 
ing ali suffer nothing; and both utter only a few words and 
their source of strength is equipoise and a capacity -for 
selfless love -- they seem to symbolise impersons! depths 
in the psyche. Both symbolise the pringiple of intuitive 
love and are sublimated through suffering. 


Initially both Cordelia and Kann are rejected by 
King Lear and Kovalan respectively and that could be taken 
as a rejection of the Anima in their consciousness in. the 
beginning. It is possible though not justified ta accuse Kanna- 
ki for being silent’ when Kovalan praised her so passionately 
on their first night, just as Cordelia has been blamed 
for her silence. But probably to both of them love jis. an 


unutterable truth. In both of them ft is only thelr spiritual ce, 
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F Which is fatal and that alone can bs deseiibed 
hamartia. According to Northrop. Fi » Nristotle's 
or flaw', therefore is not necessarily wtongdoing, 
moral weakness. It may be simply a matter of 
ong character in an exposed position, like Cordelias>? 
is can be certainly applied to Kannaki also. We 
Ny isolating her for its own purpose. According 
»"Tragic heroes are so much the highest points in 
man landscape that they seem the inevitable conduc- 
ve power about them, great trees more likely to 
aby lightning than a clump of grass". ~ There is 
this isolation and spiritual pride in Kannaki than 
Mia and we find it explicitly when she refuses to 
aman so that her husband may return, and tells 
"It is not commendable". 


5 


Cordelia and Kannaki symbolise selfless love which 
the rescue of Lear and Kovalan respectively in 
t shattered hours. Cordelia comes all the way 
her father in his most shattered hour. Similarly 
alan comes back from Madhavi bereft of ali his 
annaki receives him with a smile and offers all 
kas. 7 She also undertakes that perilous journey 
Blan all for his sake and Dr.T.P.Meenakshisundaranar 
lis it a penance.” The ‘divine in her is awakened, 
Salini becomes alive in her frenzy and refers to 
osis even then. § But interestingly encugh Kannaki 
ly hides herself behind her husband, which shows 


s/a/ale/a/alealal9 


fication with her husband.° There _ is a strange 
ia n of an awe-inspiring power and humanity in 
a is comparable to Kamban's portrayal of Rama.°® 


see a tension between others’ awareness of her 
d her ignornace of it. She may be aware of her 
wers, but whether her subconscious is beginning 
are of her divinity is questionable. Kovalan sees 
ning of this divine element in’ her during the jour- 
is sense of awe is intensified during the journey. 
tion becomes peradoxical because he feels an awe 
kr who hides herself behind him; but probably it 
\Wf-surrender that makes her divine. We have this 
ixture of power and helplessness, of pride and 
in most of Shakespeare's heroines and Milton's 
id this brings out the paradox of woman. Just as 
‘Is before Cordelia with awe, Kovalan also feels 
m™ Wants to do penance for the sins of the past and 
s “her feet and leter describes her in the third 
»' Cirumutuk Kuraivi'’? which shows his respect 
er. Both Kovaelan and King Lear see the Anima 
nN consciousness which was suppressed in the beginning, 
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Fru he beginning thes is a sense af awe in K Sa et 
approac!: towards Kannaki, which reminds us of Can . 
awe before ‘inatrice. Even in Manai Arampatutta Kita 
he has a dim perception of the divinity and the Mother 
goddess in her, but that is too much for him at that stage. 


After snd through his life with Madhavi, the Anima is cdaialaatld 
ned in him and that drives him to Kannaki. During the jour- 
ney to Madura it is perfected. T.P.Meenakshisundaranar's 
reference to the religious imagery in the language of Kovalan 
can be neted in this connection. 2 But there Is an evolution 
here. In the beginning he sees only the divinity of sex$ 
later his unconscious perceives the divinity of K annaki's 
love and that is revealed in K@nal Vari and finally his cons-~ 
cious self sees her divinity ‘before he leaves her to sell 
the anklet. But Kannaki's reaction to the penitent Kovalan 
is different from Cordelia's reaction to- Lear's penitent 
wards. Whereas Cordelia says: 


O look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o'er me. 
No, Sir, you must not kneel. 


Kannaki seems to speak to him in a tone of self-righteousness 
and moral indignation. She refers to her having been depriv- 


his unworthy conduct. Here ‘she gives vent to all her 
leis Uamesied ae Teand this makes her all the more 
human. Here again she utters it only with a sense of 
duty and she is also worried that he has made her in-laws 
unhappy. The avenging fury of the later part is glimpsed 
here and the process is continuous. Cordelia is also only 
conscious of her duty towards her father and what is ‘natural’ 
for a daughter to do and act. Holloway says that the empha- 
sis of the play is on service and duty rather than love in 
the usual sense.” But certainly at this stage there is greater 
humility in Cordelia than in Kannaki; but both of them take 
life as a penance rather than pleasure and there is also 
a hint of spiritual pride in both which is also partially respon- 
sible for their initial sufferings. But there is more of it 
‘in Kannaki and’ because she is proud of her penance, ironically 
enough there is. more to come. 


Here is a perallel with Madhavi also. Both of them 
are unselfish but ih both there is the intrusion of ego and 
Kennaki's is possibly a nobler, but also a greater sin because 
it is a spiritual pride and, in her consclousness of her powers 
as a wife, she seems to defy the gods who become Jealous 
of- her. In Madhavi's case, she gives up her attachment and 
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ego earlier. Probably they represent two ways of transcending 
~~ one through art and fulfilment of instincts and the other 
through fulfilment of duties. ’° Kannaki's is a harder way 
and both fail when there js Intrusion of ego. Possibly there 
is more of attachment than ego in Madhavi and there is 
more of ego than attachment in Kannaki and that is why 
Madhavi ends with the dental of pleasures whereas Kannaki 
ends with the denial of ego and possibly she attains a higher 
serenity than Madhavi does. 


First, Kovalan seems to have taken life as a pleasure, 
whereas Kannaki took it as a penance and possibly they 
represent two layers of the culture at that stage. There 
is no denial of life instincts in Kannaki, but the Jain attitude 
to life is more Prominent in her, whereas in Madhavi and 
Kovalan there is the intensification and even a Slight perver- 
sion of the joyous intoxication with life of the Sangam age 
and therefore here we Can also see the conflict in the culture 
itself. But all the characters are complex and therefore 
there is the other element also in each and they also develop 
.in the course of the epic. Ultimately Kannaki and Madhavi 
may be said to be two complementary aspects of Sakti, 
one standing for Energy and Art and the other, for. selfless 
love which is only a sublimation of the other. It is signific- 
ant that--Madhavi is associated with the Cauvery only whereas 
Kannaki is associated with Kotravai; Kovalan passes from 
one level to another level, from an amoral enjoyment of 
energies of life to a spiritual awakening, from Art to Reality; 
but only through Madhavi he’ comes to Reality. Earlier by 
his total rejection of Madhavi he shows only a partial deve- 
lopment. If Madhavi is an illusion, she is only the illusion 
of reality and that Kovalan discovers only later when he 
sees her second letter and that is the moment of total 
synthesis in his personality when the two elements are recon- 
ciled. This is parallel to Hamlet's synthesis when he accepts 
the reality of Ophelia's fove in the graveyard. The idea 
seems to be that we cannot reject any Instinct, but we 
have to reconcile them with one: another. 


The unity of: the epic will be clear if we consider the 
story of Kovalan only in relation to the two women charaec- 
ters. Madhavi is therefore an instrument in bringing Kovalan 
to this moral level and then this is completed by Kannaki, 
who, again, like Madhavi, in bringing him Salvation, attains 
divinity. This sccounts for the peculiar structure of Cilappati- 
k@ram. it hes two peripetela -- one in which Madhavi and 
Kovalan ere involved and thé other in which Kannaki and 
Kovalan are involved. As we have séen, the first peripeteia 
occurs in Kanal Vari, when there is an unexpected charge 
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both in the fortunes and characters of Kovalan and Madhevi, 
but this is subordinated to and leads on to the real peripeteia 
in Vaficik Kantam in which we see a significant change in 
the fortunes and character of Kannaki. The unity of the 
epic also becomes clear if we consider the deification of 
Kannaki as the principal theme. Kovalan's ‘salvation’ is 
Oniy instrumental to the sublimation of Kannaki. If Kannaki 


suffers because of Kovalan, she is also sublimated because 
of him. 


From the beginning she is the focus of attention. Not 
only she is introduced before Kovalan but she also marks 
the culmination of the first two Katais.” Even Arankerru 
Katai ends up with a reference to Kovalan's leaving his 
home of spotless eminence, *® which only symbolises Kannaki's 
universe. In Anti Malaic Cirappuccei Katai also her sorrow 
is the culmination’? and Meadhavi's joy is seen only as a 
prelude to her sorrow. The clash between two types of eyes 
described here is significants;>° from the beginning the expres- 
siveness of Kuannaki's eyes is emphasised, in order to bring 
out her spiritual powers. On the other hand, Madhavi's eyes 
are expressive in another way and they stand for another 
plane of existence and in the clash of the two types of eyes 
we have the dramatisation of the conflict of similar princi- 
ples. In K@nal Vari also Kannaki is the invisible presence 
most acutely felt, eventhough physically absent. There is 
@ pause only in Vénir K&atai and from Kanattiram Uraitta 
Katai onwards she is almost continuously present and. she 
plays a more active role and the whole of Vancikkantam 
is devoted to her. In this respect Kannaki is different from 
Cordelia and she is closer to Shakespeare's. tragic heroes 
as we have already discussed in the earlier chapter. 


There is more development in Kannaki's character than 
in Cordelia's and finally she is explicitly deified whereas 
Cordelia's divinity is only suggested. She becomes more 
assertive in Maduraik K®antam and attains a serenity and 
humility which is beyond even Lear. Madurai being purged 
by the flames can be taken as symbolic of the cleansing 
of Kannaki through the flame of passion. This can be compar- 
ed with Lear's reference to the wheel of fire’? before his 
final serenity. If Cordelia's suffering is needed for the ‘selva- 
tion’ of Lear, the focus of attention is on Lear whereas 
in Cilappatikadram the focus of attention is on Kannaki. 
If in Shakespeare the emphasis is on the redemption of man 
through woman, in lIlango the emphasis is on the. deifica- 
tion of woman through the salvation of man. In Shakespeare, 
the ‘sinful' man is chosen for ‘redemption through. suffering; 
in Cilappatikaram a ‘goad! character is chosen for further 
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sublimation through suffering. In King ‘lear when Lear is 
reunited with Cordelia and has a paradisal vision of their 
universe beyond time, he Says: 


Upon such Sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense 


and he also refers to his being taken out of the grave. 

On the other hand in Cilappatikaram Kannaki resurrects 
Kovalan and ultimately the gods come down to earth along 
with her husband and take her to a heavenly abode.” It 


appears rather strange that a temple should be erected for 
a woman without any place for her husband which is. all 
the mor. strange because in Jater Tamil tradition it is woman 
who worships man. Does it suggest that. she found God in 
him and by that very surrender she attained divinity? It 
is quite possible that the myth preserves an earlier tradi- 
tion and indicates the possibility of woman evolving into 
a higher entity than man. This can be linked, however dimly, 
with the contention that the worship of Mother goddess 
or Kotravai must have preceded the worship of Shiva in 
this part of the country. So when woman attains divinity, 
she reaches a higher plane than the one Teached by man 
and man is only in the portal of that sanctuary. She enables 
man tq.tealise himself and through that, she realises herself. 
Man is an instrument in bringing out that higher realisation 
in woman. Kovalan is an instrument in bringing out the deifica- 
tion of Kannaki, whereas Kannaki is an instrument in bringing 
out the near-deification of man. Woman's salvation or sublima- 
tion comes through her salvation of man. This seems to 
be different from Kamban's conception in which Sita suffers 
only to bring out the divinity in Rama--but even there Kam- 
ban differs from Valmiki in so far as he gives more import- 
ance to the glory of woman and her impact on Rama. In 
a sense Kamban seems to be "feminine" in tone, compared 
to the masculinity and the heroic virtues of Valmiki's epic. 


Here we can also see the Natukal practice being modi- 
fied, because formerly only -heroes who died in the battlefield 
were given this honour. Strangely here it is only the military 
hero who honours Kannaki and here we find the subordination 
of masculine to feminine values. (Earlier we saw the subordi- 
nation of asceticism (Kavundhi) to human Passion (K annaki).) 
To some extent this can also be compared with the military 
rites being given to Hamlet by Fortinbras. This assertion 
of feminine values is a netural consequence of the subordina- 
tion of woman inthe #ocial structure. So, superficially, 
if man's power is brought out, it ‘is countered by the assertion ; 
of the feminine values symbolised in the superlority of K annaki, 
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Kopperundevi and Ihe wife of Chenguttuvan. This can 
~be compared with the interpretation of The Orestia put 
forward by Bachofen and later endorsed by Engels as "a 


dramatic depiction of the struggle between declining mother 
Tight and rising and victorious father Tight in the Heroic 
Age But we must also be careful to note that neither 
the Orestia nor Cilappatika@ram is | mainly concerned only 
with this. Possibly it is the triumph of mercy over fury that 
is emphasised in both, and again probably to a greater extent 
in Cilappatikaram than in The Orestia and this also can 


be related to the more explicit triumph of woman in Cilappati- 
kRram. 


At another level we can also say that both Cordelia 
and Kannaki represent the principle of salvation or divine 
grace coming in the human form and, if both Shakespeare 
and Ilango refer to the need of grace for human salvation, 
the emphasis in llango is on the grace, and the emphasis 
in Shakespeare is on the suffering and initiative of the human 
sinner. Finally, Kannaki can be related to Sakti, the principle 
of love which is made superior to the impersonal law of 
the universe, which in traditional terms, could be related 
to Shiva. Not only is Kannaki associated with Kotravai expli- 
citly by the gate-Keeper of the Pandiya King,>® she is “in- 
directly associated with other forms of Sakti as well in Aycci- 
yar Kuravai, and Kunrak Kuravai.> Finally we can also 
notice in this connection that Kotravai has also absorbed 
the attributes of Shiva.°? The need for a compassionate 
god is felt in Shakespeare also. but the death of Cordelia 
Suggests a dualism suggesting synthesis in the cosmic order, 
whereas in Cilappatikaram the feminine absorbs the masculine 


and mercy is more explicitly triumphant over justice and 
fate. 


One objection that may be raised toa this is the fact 
or the view that llango is a Jain and how can we expect 
this much Importance to the Hindu gods in a Jain. work of 
art? Even taking for granted that Ilango is a Jain, it is not 
difficult to reconcile the use of ‘the Hindu myth with his 
religion because Ilango as a poet could have needed this 
myth. Even in other respects we have noticed the tension 
between the Jain and the artist and the alchemy of creation 
should have worked out a synthesis. We can also relate it 
to the interpenetration of the two religions in the society 
itself. 


But more specifically, is mot the view that she represents 
the divine principle coming to save humanity against the 
tenet thet Kannaki symbolises the possibility of the human 
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sprrit to reach the divine? This is only an anagogic interpreta- 
‘ton at a deeper level of abstraction whose validity is of 
course questionable.°! But certainly Ilango saw in Kannaki 


8 symbol of the human being charged with the divine and 
becoming divine. She Is a manifestation of Sakti and this 
tendency to see the divine in the human finds its culmina- 
tion in Bharati. Bharati's triumphant humanism is the consequ- 
ence of his faith in Sakti and he sees the operation of Sakti 
Not only in creation but also in revolutions. His Pattinippen 


is a humanised Sakti, the feminine in the cosmic as well 
his mind. 


It is this importance that is given to the triumph of 
Kannaki that gives Cilappatikaram a structure and a flavour 
slightly different from that of a typical Shakespearean trage- 
dy. The death of Kovalan comes like a fortunate fall which 
leads only to the sublimation of Kannaki and the pattern 
here is Conflict (PukarkKantam), Catastrophe (Maduraik 
Kantam) and Consummation (Vafcik Kantam). And in this 
respect it is more like Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral and 
Antony and Cleopatra. In Murder in the Cathedral also 
the tragic emotions are created by the combination of the 
suffering of the Chorus and the sublimation of Becket. And 
there also Becket's Catastrophe is seen as part of a larger 
divine design. 


The similarity between Cilappatika@ram and Antony and 
Cleopatra in this respect is more significant from our point 
of view. Throughout the play we have this man-woman dicho- 
tomy and we find the masculine Roman values being subordi- 
nated by the bewitching feminine values of the East and 
Antony's death is seen as a prelude to, or finds its comple- 
tion in, the death of Cleopatra which is more a consum ma- 
tion than a catastrophe or a resolution. It is the faith of 
woman that transcends tragedy in both. Both ask for the 
cooperation of the elements, and when Cleopatra in her great 
agony curses Rome, Kannaki brings fire into the city of 
Madurai and she appeals to the Sun god as well. 


Kannaki's determination to seek reunion with her husband 
beyond death can be compared to Cleopatra's determination 
to meet Antony in the Cydnus. Whereas K anneaki says 
that she cannot find peace unless she meets her husband 
again, Cleopatra says: 


Methinks | hear 

Antony call. | see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act. | heat him mock 

The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath, Husband, | come!°® 
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Just as Kannaki thinks o: ile gate through which she came 
to Madurai with her husband,” Cleopatra is also reminded 
of the Cydnus where she met Antony first and she is "again 
for Cydnus to meet Mark Antony™.6® There are differences, 
but both Kannaki and Cleopatra have now a transcendental 
faith through love which heips them to defy time and death. 
Whereas the mythopoeic tmagination of Ilango makes the 
aspiration a reality, in Shakespeare it is only a vision, but 
it has also its own reality. Im the beginning the lovers seek 


a new heaven and a new earth in a jocuiar mood. But in 
the end the earth is made unreal in Cleopatra's transformed 
vision. Here we find the secular interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse and the promised earth is not a transcendent location 
in the eternity, but merely a purged and renovated form 
of the earth we inhabit. Love is seen in a transcendental 
dimension and the circuitous structure which sees in the 
end a deepening of the significance of the beginning has 
also a Biblical origin?’ ® In King Lear also we have Lear's 
vision of Cordelia coming to life and Kent's obedience to 
his master's call. We have already made a reference to Lear's 
Tegeneration through Coardelia's love. When Cordelia appetars 
before him as Lear awakens after his restorative sleep, 
Lear says: 


You do me wrong to take me out O' the grave; 
Thou art a soul in bliss: | am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire 


It is significant that Lear uses the word "grave" here and 
there is also the suggestion of purgatorial fire. Sleep can 
be taken as symbolic of death and when he awakens, he 
is almost reborn through the love of Cordelia. Later the 


dead Cordelia seems to stir to life through the power of 
his love. But it is only in Antony and Cleopatra we find 
woman's faith given an importance comparable to Ilango's 


in Cilappatikaram. And significantly in the last plays where 
tragedies are averted we have symbolic death and revival 
through the love and faith of woman. 


We can also find a parallel between Devanthi's attach- 
ment to Kannaki- and Charmian's to Cleopatra.Devanthi 
comes all the way to Madurai and her pathetic cry makes 
Kanneki appear in the divine shape and with a note of old 
intimacy she calls them all to play in the hills, saying that 
she will be eternally playing on the hills of venvelan.” We 
can compare this with Cleopatra's words: 


And when thou hast done this chare, | will give thee 
leave 


To play till doomsday 4% 
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And Charmian also remembers it laters: 


Your crown's awry 


|} will mend it, and then play./? 
But Cleopatra, with all her mythic dimensions and desire 
to dissolve into fire, is still of the earth. 

To sum up, there are differences between Shakespeare’s 
treatment of tragic women and that of Ilango in so far as 


Shakespeare's women are subordinated to men and the tragedy 
is related to their inability to act; nor are they capable 


of the total triumph of Kannaki. In Ilango, woman is the 
peak of evolution and Kovalan's tragedy is part of the sublima- 
tion of Kannaki and this gives a climactic structure to 


Cilappatikaram. But in both they stand for transcendence 
through love and if Ilango saw women as manifestation of 
Sakti, Shakespeare also was alive to their divinity in his 
Own way and in both, the emphasis on the creative and regene- 
Tative aspects of the cosmic. order synchronises with the 
cult of woman and love. Lastly, it is most significant that 
in Antony and. Cleopatra, which marks the end of Shakes- 
peare's tragic period, the heroine is endowed with a mythic 
dimension defying death and time. There is also the neutrali- 
sation of impulses -- if Kovalan’ can be associated with pity, 
Kannaki can be associated with terror and if Kovalan stands 
for man's helplessness Kannaki becomes the cosmic power. 
The compound may not be the same as in Shakespearean 


‘tragedy, but for that matter, we do not find the same tragic 


experience even in two tragedies of Shakespeare himself. 
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THE COSMIC TRAGEDY: NATURE MYTHS 


Eventhough Shakespeare and Ilango are explicitly concern- 
ed only with ethics and man's Telationship with his fellow 
men, in both, the human drama is also related to a transcen- 
dental order of which nature is one of the manifestations. 
Already we have discussed their treatment of man in relation 
to a moral order of which he is a part and to which he also 
contributes. Parallel to the question of man in relation to 
the morai order is man in relation to the universe and they 
are not different questions, but aspects of the same question, 
just as nature and the moral law are only different aspects 
of the same reality. In this chapter an attempt will be made 
to study the place of nature in the tragic universe of Shakes- 
peare and llango. 


It is interesting to note in the beginning that the English 
word nature and its Tamil counterpart JSyarkai have acquired 


have an important place in the history of 'Ideas'. I-A. Richards 
in his discussion of Coleridge has expressed his dissatisfaction 
with having to select out of the multitudinous variety only 
a few significances, "Il am considering here only some chief 
members of the Western nineteenth-century group of Natures. 
1f we took account of Western senses in general--still more 
if we included Indian and Chinese conceptions-~a vastly more 
intricate and more diverse collection would require treatment. 
That we continue to ignore all but relatively parochial mean- 
ings here in a world which is manifestly closing--almost 
weekly into one (at present, self-destructive) society, is 
evidence chiefly of our inadequate technique in comparative 
studies".” And he has, referred to four of the senses, which 
ultimately can be reduced to three (I, H, end IV in his classifi- . 
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cation). | The influences of whatever kind, to which the 
mind is subject from whatever is without and independent 
of itself, th. Those ‘images’, ‘figqments', 'things', ‘existences’ 


or '‘realities', which through the perceptive and imaginative 
activities of the mind (in response to 1), we take to be the 
world in which we live. . » . JI (IV in his classification), 
a ar ae narrower selection from I] including only such of 
them as are required at any stage in the theoretical develop- 
ment of Physics for the Purpose of giving an account of 


> Nature in Sense ",3 According to Basil Willey: "An American 


scholar has distinguished more than a hundred meanings, 

and even in the seventeenth century Robert Boyle listed 

» . eight senses in which it was used by natural philosophers. 
Ld Of these the most interesting were (1) The Author of Nature 
me) or God; (2) A semideity or personification, subordinate to 
i god, but often spoken -of as the sole immediate cause of 
ey Phenomena and thus often Teplacing the idea of God as a 
Principle of explanations; (3) The established course of things-- 

the settled and unalterable Order of the universe; (4) The 

" * assence or Quiddity of a thing, that which makes it what 
f it iss; or (5) of a human being, the qualities which a man 
a3 has at birth, i.e. when from the hands of god, before educa- 
tion and convention have done their work upon him", * We 

— can compare it with Prof.Thaninayagam's reference to a 
. « Similar problem in Tamil. "The Tamil word lyarkai has had 
—| from the earliest times a great number of meanings. It de- 
pez notes the established order of the universe as well as what 
A Proceeds from the essence as well as the disposition of man 
— or matter. It is opposed to Seyarkai or what: is fabricated, 
and artificial. Through the centuries, the word has acquired 

new semantic adumbrations, and the actual period when 

it becomes to denote the Physical universe has not been 


5 
” 
yD traced", 


P Where do Shakespeare and llango come ‘in this picture? 
8 Critics have referred to the divorce between the ethical 
and entological dimensions of the- words, kind and mature 
Sick the Elizabethan age ‘and King Lear has been described 
as the battle ground in which two interpretations of nature 
-“are struggling for primacy. The most important of senses 
Shakespearean usage seem to be the following:-~ 


-8)A_ transcendental law which includes and interpenetrates 


man and the cosmos (nature), (b)human nature and its affec-. 


lons with en undercurrent of sense (a),:(c)phenomenal nature 
with an undercurrent of sense(a), (d)mechanical or malicious 
‘ature, (e) unregulated Instincts and appetites. Here 

see the narrowing as well as degeneration in the 
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semantic siquificance of the term. The first sense is the 
most compretensive one and the ane in ‘which Hooker uses 
it. Nature is God's deputy and Nature rules’ over those do- 
mains each: of which is a reflection of the others, since 
they are all parts of the same ordered unity. She rules over 
the universal world, she rules over the world of created 
objects on earth and she rules over the world of human 


Senses (b) and (c) are relat- 
of the split between man 
kinship with the 


government, of man in society.° 
ed and they show the beginning 
and nature, and both begin to- lose their 
in senses(d) and (e) which are again related, we find 
gap between man and nature, 
the divine. 


divine. And 
‘a further widening of the 
and also a corresponding gap between both and 
But even in senses (b),(c), and (d) and (e) we find the interde- 
two, man and nature, and the suggestion 


pendence of the 
Even phenomenal 


of a common principle informing both. 
nature(c) is made to have moral and human association and 
to that extent partakes of, or symbolises, the transcendental 
order and we will be concerned mainly with this aspect. 


M.H.Abrams has demonstrated that the age-old three- 
man, nature and god is reduced 


term .frame of reference of 
in 


to a two-term frame of reference of mas and nature 
Wordsworth.” But we can see the process already being begun 
in Shakespeare. Of course, in Shakespeare we do not have 
so much explicit: emphasis on the divinity of ‘nature and 
man as we find in Wordsworth and the gods are also there, 
whereas in Wordsworth they are completely subsumed in 
the other two. But even in Shakespeare, gdds seem to be 
only on the periphery of human consciousness, or atleast 
they are not powerful enough and mature does not simply 
denote the amoral energies of the universe. But the real 
difference is that in Shakespeare nature is not as explicitly 
educative as in Wordsworth. Again it is the benign aspect 
-of mature that is given more importance in| Wordsworth 
and even the Fall of Man does not seem-to alter it very 
much. And lastly, im Wordsworth, nature seems to be a more 
comprehensive term than man and even when he is concerned 
with the human bonds, he refers to them only as ‘natural 
pieties'. -Whereas Shakespeare refers to ‘the milk of human 
kindness'*° we find Wordsworth referring to the natural 


piety.and natural hearts. 


This ‘tendency is found in Coleridge also and The Rime 
of tthe Ancient Mariner exemplifies this beautifully and a 
comperison of King: Lear with The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner will be useful in this connection. In King Lear the 
Violation of the human pieties precedes the chaos in the 
natural order. In the Ancient Mariner it is the killing of 
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the albatross that precedes his experience of the ‘dead' 


universe, It is true that the albatross is described 
‘nN human terms, and the crime of the Mariner is against 
mature, man and God, but it is only a crime against nature 


to start with. Again the recovery in King Lear is preceded 
by Lear's Tesponse to humanity whereas in The Ancient 


Mariner his recovery is preceded by his gushing love towards 
the creatures of the sea.!? 


Eventhough there is this difference in emphasis between 
Shakespeare on the ane hand and Wordsworth and Coleridge 
On the other, we find in them a fundamental affinity, because 
to all of them to be natural is to be human and to be human 
is to be natural. Surprisingly we find this process indicated 
by Marx alsot "Communism as a fully developed naturalism 
is humanism and as a fully developed humanism is naturalism. 
It is the definitive resolution of the antagonism between 
man and nature, and between man and man... .lt is salution 
of the riddle of history and knows itself to be this solution.... 


"The human significance of mature only exists for social! 
man, because only in this case is nature a bond with other 
men. Only then is nature the basis of his own human experi- 
ence and a vital element of human tealitys The natural exist- 
ence of man has here become his human existence and nature 
itself has become human for him. Thus society is the accompli- 
shed union ‘of man with nature, the veritable resurrection 
of nature, the realised naturalism of man and the realised 
humanism of nature". This we can juxtapose with Cole- 
‘ridge's statement in order to see the similarities in and 
differences between the two approaches. To Coleridge, "Art 
is the mediatress and reconciler of man and nature. (It is) 
the Union and reconciliation of that which is nature with 
that which is exclusively human".)* Both look forward to 
a brotherhood of man based on man's testored kinship with 
nature; but Coleridge and, Shakespeare are more concerned 
with the spiritual powers in man than economic power and 
its consequences. 


But what is most interesting to us is that such diverse 
minds are agreed upon the interplay of the human and the 
natural, of course in: different degrees. According to Theodore 
Spencer, great literature is possible only in certain 


times 
when man has been concerned with not only 


relationship 


with his fellowmen, but also with himself and the universe. 

Schweitzer also emphasises this when he Says: "The great 
fault of all ethics hithetto has been that they believed. them- 
selves to have to deal only with the relations of man to 
man. In reality, however, the question is what is His attitude 
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to the world and all Jife that comes within his reach? A 
man is ethical only when life as such is sacred to him, that 
of plants and animals as that of his fellowmen and when 
he devotes himself helpfully to all life that is in need of 
help. Only the universal ethic of the feeting of responsibility 
in ever-widening sphere for all that lives, only that ethic 
can be founded in thought. The ethic of the relation of man 
to man is not something apart by itself, i! is Aly a particular 


relation which tesults from the universal one". 


Both Shakespeare and lIlango see the human_ tragedy 
in relation to the beautiful and permanent forms of nature 
and this enhances the ethical significance of both. In both 
Shakespeare and llango, man and nature are pfestulated as 
independent entities, but there is a healthy interaction bet- 
ween the two. In Shakespearean tragedies there is a develop- 
ment in his attitude to ‘nature. Romeo and Juliet marks 
the transition in this respect also and it is interesting to 
note that Shakespeare's growing interest in human tragedy 
and the reality of human passion should synchronise with 
the growth of his greater interest in nature, because as 
Clemen has pointed out, in Romeo and Juliét as opposed 
to the earlier plays where references to nature are incidental, 
it "is referred to again and again by the imagery, Gecompanies 
the whole action of the play ‘almost symbolically". That 
Shakespeare perceived a link between love, deathlessness 
and mature is. clear in this pattern. Clemen refers to the 
direct expression of love in Romeo and Juliet in the Garden 
scene and the Balcony scenet "For these scenes bring the 
secret converse of the lovers freed from their conventional 
environment and distraction, but one with the heart of nature",?8 
When they are true to their inner-most nature, they are 
also surrounded with nature. And we also find in this play 
the beginning of man's’ personal relationship with nature 
which is further developed in later tragedies. 


But again there is transition within the play itself as 
Clemen has pointed. out. Most of the descriptions in the 
earlier part are undramatic; they do not reveal the speakers' 
moods or character and they are purely descriptive and can- 
ventional. The dialogue between Benvolio and Montague 
in the opening scene would illustrate this: 


Benvoliog 
Madam, an hour before the worshipp'd Sun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the east 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad... 
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Montague: 


But all soon as the all+cheering sun 

Should in the farthest east begin to draw 

The shady curtains fram Aurora's bed, 
In llango's tragedy also we feel nature's presence most inten- 
sely and there also we find this development from description 
to drama. There are very elaborate and not quite dramatic 
descriptions of nature in the earlier Katais of Cilappatikaram. 
We can find.a close parallel to Benvolio's speech in Ilango's 
description of the rising sun in Intira’ Vilavtr Etutta K@tai- 
"The Sun that illuminates the world by rising up on the peak 
of the hills and removing: the blanket of darkness which 
hides the body of the maid Earth with such an expansive 
space, who has the sea as her garb, the hills as her breasts, 


the rivers as the chain decorating her chest and the clouds 
as her hair". , 


We can also compare. Friar Lawrence's’ description:. 


The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night. 
Check' ring the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 
And fleckel'd darkness Jike drunkard reels 

From forth day's path and Titan's fiery wheels?” 


with Ilango's description in Antim@laic Cirappuc Cey Katai 
in which there is a similar battle between darkness-and light 
‘(of course here that of. the crescent moon) and darkness 
-yields to the triumphant entry of the crescent moon. ‘ T-his 
is suggestive of the warfare between Kannaki' and Madhavi 
and it thereby links the human. situation with. a universal 
battle similar (but opposed) principles. 


Both in Shakespeare. and Ilango this tendency for elabo- 


rate description later yields pJace to more organic description. - 


The references to nature in Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth 
are most suggestive of the: moods of the speakers. Horatto's 
description of the sunrise and Banquo's description of 
the’ Castle exemplify this point, Here we find a greater 
condensation in the description, and nature becomes inseparab- 
Jy intertwined in the human. consciousness and the milieu 
becomes purely psychological and the rhythms-of the universe 


ate enacted there. This process can be found in llango also. 


The eerlier Katais, particularly in Puk@rk K&ntam, begin 
with the descriptions of the milieu and the descriptions 
are very elaborate whereas such. purely descriptive 


Passages are fewer _ in Madurai ah the but nature 
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seems to be closer to the human protagonists later. But 
even in Puk&rk KaAntam nature imagery is made dramatic 
whenever necessary especially in K@nal Vari where not only 
the Cauvery is almost a participant in the human drama 
but also there is a fusion of the objective reality and the 
subjective vision and the songs bring out Madhavi's deeper 
humanity. The awakening of her motherly sense and her 
capacity for transcending the self are suggested in the image- 
ry of her description: 


"Long live the Cauvery, because you don't swerve from 
the timeless service of a mother to your husbands’ child, 
ice. the land. But that service of yours is only due to the 
.mercy of the life-cherishing king. of light; therefore, live 
for ever". But generally speaking, nature is seen through 
the human consciousness only later in Ilango and this develop- 
ment is more conspicuous in Shakespeare. 


_In Shakespeare we can say that this’ evolution in technique 
corresponds to an evolution in vision. We find the nature-man 
dichotomy slowly narrowing in the ‘tragic universe of Shakes- 
peare. In Julius Caesar, Hamlet and Othello we find the 
human tragedy being anticipated in nature and thedisturbances 
in the universe precede the disturbances in the microcosm; 
the storm in Othello and the eruptions ‘in the natural order 
in Julius Caesar and Hamlet seem to. signify this. But 
this should not be mistaken to mean that man's violence 
to mature precedes man's violation of human pieties. It is 
the breaking ‘af human .bonds and the human tragedy that 
is anticipated. It is the human act that initiates the chaos 
in nature also. In Hamlet the sin of Claudius and Gertrude 
has already affected the cosmos. In Julius Caesar too not 
only has the moral landscape been affected by the human 
act of Po.mpey's murder but also we see the seeds of evil 
being thrown in the mind of Brutus. In Othello, too, the 
lago evil precedes the storm in the order of appearance 
in the play. In Macbeth also the day is both fair and foul, 
but this is universe coloured by the dormant evil within, 
struggling with good.-° 


In all these cases nature not only responds to the human 
act, but it has also a premonition’ of the human tragedy. 
But in spite .of all this, it is also an.independent order; it 
derives its significance through the human. Both seem to 
be divided aspects of one reality suggesting a synthesis, 
Horatio's description of the rising. Sun and Banquo's descrip- 
tion of the Castle are significant; they reflect the mocds 
of the human speekers, but they also testify to the existence 
ef an.order beyond the human, and both suggest possibilities 
of perpetuation and renewal of life. 
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lt) the Hamlet Passage, nature seems to be rnixious to 
announce the reassertion uf positive values nd renewal 
of life through and beyond death. F.R.Leavis's analysis 
of the Castle passage in Macbeth strengthens this view. 
"But mores its "pendent bed secure’ above the dizzy drop, 
is its 'procreant cradle’, and ‘procreant' is enforced by breeds; 
all these suggestions uniting again with those of '‘temple' 
and 'heaven' evoke the contrast to foul murder-life springing 
swift, keen and vulnerable from the hallowed source". 


And T.B.Tomlinson is also of the view that such passages 
suggest life arising out of death and negation and this accord- 
ing to him is one of the two most important interrelated 
and largely neglected insights that modern criticism at its 
best has arrived at. : 


It is true that this approach provides a better basis 
for considering Shakespearean tragedies. as "an _ establishing 
of values as well as a recognition of tragic waste. But 
it is more than that: these passages establish a vaster (and 
eternal) order of reality beyond the human which is profoundly 
involved with it, is affected by it and asserts itself in spite 
of the temporary check to the current of life. The knocking 
of the Porter is a human counterpart to this cosmic assertion, 
and in the arrival of Fortinbras and Malcolm we have the 
parallel assertion in the body politic. 


Natute appears to be a dumb sister to the human protago- 
nists; it has a deeper mode of perception; it only lacks a 
language. The river Vaigai has a premonition of the death 
of Kovalan, and the mother earth is supposed to perceive 
the tragedy earlier and Kannaki is pouring water to awaken 
‘her from the swoon. In Aycciyar Kuravai the routine life 
is renewed in Madurai after, and in spite of, the great individu- 
al tragedy, but nature is struggling under the weight of 
the human sin and there are clamities every where. . K anna- 
kits sorrow is shared in anticipation by the cosmos and the 
ecstatic dance-cum-song of ‘the shepherdesses can be taken 
as a correlative to the inarticulate agony of the cosmos 
over the violent death of Kovalan. 

In King Lear we have the culmination in this respect 
also. Nature here becémes almost. a Participant and it is 
the human act which initiates the disturbance in the universe, 
but nature feels it in advance and when Lear leaves home 
it looks as though the raging storm was waiting for him 
to join and both together rave and rage. The violation .of 
mature at the human level has resulted in, and is accompanied 
by, the fury jin the phenomenal nature, which is symbolic 
of the cosmic wrath. When he “asks “What is the cause of 
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the thunder?" it is only another version of the ather ques- 
tion “Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard 
hearts’" ° and both are telated. The lonely individual's cry 
reverberates through the cosmos and Lear in his part seems 
to act out the agony of the universe. Lear seems to be 
helpless before the angry heavens, but the human protagonist 
attains a grandeur in juxtaposition with the vast elements 
and his figure seems to match the heavens. Both Lear. and 
the cosmos seem to be caught in a wat embrace and he 


seems to discaver a deeper affinity with it through struggle 
and strife. lear's experience of alienation from nature is 
parallel to his isolation at the human level and when he 
identifies himself with the wretched creatures, he discovers 
an identity with nature also.° In the moment of terror 
love gushes forth in his heart and in nature also we find 
the storm subsiding into purifying rains. There is a terror 
in cosmic love and Lear experiences the terror-in-love through 
various stages and till the final moment. this intertwining 
is there in the play. In the beginning he sees more terror 
than love and later there is more of love. Cordelia's love 
is accompanied by the purifying rains. It is sijnificant that 
Cordetia is asking all the unpublished virtues of the earth 
to spring with her tears and the aidant and remediate in 
the good man's distress.»* Here we find the linking of regene- 
rative powers in the cosmos and the human heart and both 
could be taken as symbolic of the emerging of divine love 
through terror. 


Wordsworth suggests a parallel here. He sees in the 
Alpine landscape a mingling of sublimity and love. To quote 
M.H.Abrams, “And this Coincedentia oppositorium suddenly 
expresses a revelation which Wordsworth equates with the 
showing forth of the contreries of God in the Apocalypse, 
the Book of -Revelation itself. There the Lamb of the gospel 
of love had manifested Himself as the terrifying deity of 
the dies irae, while men cried to ‘the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us and hide us ... . from the wrath of the Lamb: 
For the great day of his wrath is come;' but the opening 
and closing chapters had insistenly reiterated that the God 
of wrath and destruction is one and coeternal with the God 
who manifests his love in the creation at the beginning and 


in the redemption at the end of time: "Il am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending;" "Fear not, | am the 
first ‘and the haste" "J am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and and the last"? ? 
At one level we see those contraries ‘experienced 


by Lear both as fury and love at the cosmic and human 
levels. Even in his final vision of Cordelia we see the mingling 
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of terror and love. And at another level even in Lear we 
Can see both the aspects of terror and love in that order, 
whereas in Cordelia we have love and awe in that order. 
Aesthetically it is also possible to associate tear primarily 


with terror and Cordelia with love. Following Abrams on 
Wordsworth, we may say that ‘in the final accounding not 
only the beautiful but the sublime turns out to issue from 
love *® and this. can also be related, as Abrams does, to Dan- 
te's concept of the primal love supernal which not only ‘sub- 
sumes and justifies but necessitates the pain imposed on 
man by God's wrath and Eliot's formulation: ‘Who then devised 
the torment? Love.' But the difference between Dante and 
Eliot on the one hand and Shakespeare on the other is obvious. 
In Shakespeare it is brought out mainly in human terms 
as human love divine. 


In lIlango also there is the fuxtaposition of the cosmos 
and man, but here there is more harmony and man seems 
to evolve from the cosmic setting into a cosmic force. In 
most of the Katais the poet starts with the sky and proceeds 
down to earth and the human protagonists who occupy the 
central position there. This pattern is most obvious in Mankala 
Valttup P&tal and Antim@laic Cirappuc Cey k@tai and the 
pattern seems to suggest evolution, but at the same time 
it makes the human consciousness the peak of this evolution.” 
The very beginning starts with an invocation to the Moon, 
the Sun, the Rains and Poompukar-. and the human drama 
seems to evolve from the sky.’ The Moon could symbolise 
the feminine or creative principle of the universe and the 
Sun the masculine principle of the universe,’ the rains could 
signify, fertility or love and Poompukar could- stand for human 
civilization which is the peak of this evolution. In the struc- 


ture’ of the whole K&tai also we have this pattern; from. 


the hills we oome down to the lovers; (love being the highest 
value In this evolutionary process) and at the end of the 
K@tai there is again the reference to the hills, but it is 


subordinated to the human ‘power. It is both’ a downward. 


and an upward movement; the earth is evolving from the 
neavens but it also reaches the heavens and partakes of 
that eternal order it symbolises. One is reminded of Hardy's 
“dgon Heathi "There the form stood motionless as the hill 
veneath. Above the plain rose the hill, above the hill rose 
the barrow and above the barrow rose the figure". * And 


this evolutionary concept is revealed in the overall structure. 
f the work also. There is a downward movement in Kanna-_ 


«i's fortunes .which is also a climactic movement. She is 


an instrument. of the cosmic ‘power, but by that very process 
she. also becomes that power, It there is reconciliation with 
the cosmic power in King Lear, ‘there jis complete fusion 
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in Ciloppatikadram. In| Kanmnaki also we have terror and fove 
and she experiences also the terror and tove of god, but 
the emphasis is not on strife but reconciliation. In Shakespeare 
there is the interpenetration of the cosmos with the human 
and the individual is symbolic of the cosmic. In llango the 
individual becomes the cosmic. 


In Antony and Cleopatra there ‘is a greater fusion of 
the microcosm with the macrocosm and Cleopatra is closer 
to the cosmic power. Juliet, Macbeth and Cleopatra are 
closer to the cosmic power and they address the elements 
in a more intimate manner. Of course Lear also addresses 
the elements but there is more:tension there but in Juliet 
and Lady Macbeth there is more of identification, and in 
Cleopatra this is fully developed and this is also a sign of 
mythic consciousness. Antony too uses elemental imagery, 
but Cleopatra seems to represent a more intuitive level 
and she is almost identified witht Big” Already reference 


has been made to the mythic and epic dimensions of Antony. 
and Cleopatra in other respects and this cohesion with the- 


cosmos and the superhuman dimension of the human protago- 
nists also go to confirm it. 


The nature-myth is the’ undercurrent of all Shakespearean 
tragedies. In Romeo and Juliet we have examples of myth- 
making in the descriptions’ of the sunrise already referred 
to. But the war between darkness and light is subordinated 
to the conflict between hatred and love. In the Hamlet pass- 
age the Sun rising slowly on the hill is described in human 


‘and homely imagery as a peasant clad in russet mantle walk- 


ing over the dew of yon’ eastward ‘hill. Here the ancient 
myth of regeneration and renewal through light and warmth 
is given a new version. David Daiches contrasts this descrip- 


‘ tion with "the rosy-finger dawn" of Homer, and says that 


In Shakespeare dawn is described as Life Force quiétly setting 


‘about the profound business of keeping life going.” The 


eastward hill, sccording to him, reverberates with Edenic 
and other sssociations and the image eppeals to mythic. consci- 
ousness in all of us. But he comes to the conctusion that 


‘ Shakespearean tragedies are not myths and says, "King Lear 


is not a myth though we may trace mythical patterns, in 
it, eventhough the presence of the mythical pattern. in: it 


may help’ to explain the profundity and the universality of 


the tragedy", "” But is King Lear a myth? 


Prof.G.S.Kirk has repudiated ‘the view thet. myths are 


about Gods or demi-gods. Malinowski's theory that ‘myths 
are sacred tales about rituals: has also been found inadequate 
and he comes to this conclusions “What I have tried’ to point 
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Out is not of course, an error 0 observation, but rather 
the persistent and distorting applicatinn of a false preconcep- 
tion, namely that 'myth' is a closed category with the same 
Characteristics in different cultures. Once one sees that 
myth, as ai general concept is completely vague, that it 


implies no more itself than a traditional story, then it be- 
comes clear that its restriction to particular kinds of tale, 
"sacred' ones or those associated with rituals, is precarious 
and misleading; especially if the tendencies of one culture 
in this respect are assumed to be analogous to those of 
a" ether cultures at roughly the same materiel and social 
level. It is, indeed, important to remember that different 
Cultures are different, that the common_ preoccupations 
€* menkind (with birth and death, food and sex, war and 
machines) do not express themselves in the same way or 
the same Proportion from culture to culture--'general theories' 
of myth and ritual are no simple matter".” 


This would help us to conclude that myths could fulfil 
Vatious functions and take various forms, and great tragedies 


evolve into literary correlatives to myths: "The myth is 
a fragment of the soul-life, the dream-thinking of a people 
as the dream is the myth of the individual". In King Lear 


we have the crystallisation and culmination of a myth in 
the dramatic mode and in that Process it has absorbed several 
characteristics of a myth. It is less a statement than an 
agent and it appeals to nondiscursive mode of understanding. 
According to Cassirer as expounded by Susanne Langer, 
"mythic symbols do not Qive rise to discursive understanding; 
they do beget a kind of understanding, but not by sorting 
out concepts and relating them in a distinct pattern; they 
tend, on the contrary, merely to bring together great com- 
plexes of related ideas in which all distinctive features 
are merged and swallowed". . 


So, in the making of KinglLear we see what Kirk refers 
to as the process of a folk tale or legend becoming amyth 
by a secondary processs of development, “acquiring inthe:course 


of tradition those overtones of fantasy that many other. 


myths’ possessfrom the beginning, by virtue of their subjects 
themselves or of the essential involvement of supernatural 
powers", In King Lear we find the convergence of several 
trends. A contemporary event has been Pushed into a timeless 
past. The milieu is made vague and remote and the Christian 
associationsof the original story have also been purged.>4 
This distancing is an important feature of myths: "For myths 
specific, though they may be in their characters and local 
settin are usually envisaged as taking place in a timeless 


past".”> Not only there is a timeless stillness about most. 
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of the crucial s¢enes of the play, but its texture and stiuictlure 
also consciously aim at a primitive simplicity, but it is the 
simplicity of the must highly developed art. We can see 
something akin lo what, some folk torists say as the "“rebar- 
barisation of literature" here,” in so far as King Lear has 
assimilated several of the folk tale techniques in its structure 
and texture and this pattern jis cantinued in Antony and 
Cleopatra and the last plays also. 


We may therefore say that in King Lear we have the 
culmination ‘of a new myth. Kirk sees two stages in the 
evolution of Greek myths: "Normally when people speak 
of Greek mythology they are thinking, partly of Homer, 
but partly of the forms given to them by Greek tragedy 
- 2... Literary reinterpretation of myths reached a climax 
in the drama of the fifth century, when a fresh version of 
the mythical world was constructed, profounder and more 
subtle in thought and action than it had been for centuries, 
perhaps even before". "And so there may be said to: be 
two separate stages of conscious manipulation of Greek 
myths; the tong stage of selection and codification culminating 
in Homer and Hesiod, and the stage of reinterpretation carried 
through especially by the great tragedians of the fifth centu- 
Ty. They took..the transitional and schematised mythology 
as a datum and with new interests constructed out of it 
an erratic but vivid new world of myths in which the preoccupa- 
tions of the contemporary society were reflected, against 
the background of traditional narrative situations". 


Applying this to the Shakespeare situation we may say 
that in King Lear we have a reinterpretation of an original 
tale embodying the idea of the evolution of family and drama- 
tising the primitive jealousies between the parents and the 
children into a modern myth on power and love and this 
can be ultimately derived from the myth of the dying god. 
The theme of the breaking of bonds in the society due to 
the rise of the economic man with his endless quest for 
power is parallel to, and superimposed on, the theme of 
the evolution of the family in which a patriarchal head resists 
the assertion of the daughters' otherness and ultimately 
it can be related to the myth of the dying god. King Lear's 
imagery: suggests parallelism to the dismemberment of Osiris 
and the dead king is rejuvenated into. life’ through the love 
of his daughter. This can be related to the descent of Ishtar 
or Persephone to save their male counterparts. Hence we 
can say that in Shakespearean tragedies we have a process 
parallel to that of Attic tragedies which-had absorbed and 
modified earlier myths. But in King Lear the associations 
with the fertility myth can be only dimly perceived and 
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explicitly it gives importance only to the human theme. 
The primitive mind saw a parallel between life and death 
and the cosmic process in mature. The association of the 
Seasonal cycle in the growth of the grain and of the vine, 


and of vegetation in general, with death and the after life, 
was very prominent in the Greek mind. Whatebegan as a 
fertility cult mainly concerned with the death and regenera- 
tion of the vegetation was later associated with the human 
situation alsos. but when we come to Shakespeare it is the 
human situation that is -given prominence. And again it is 
not the reproductive energy of the cosmos, but man's capacity 
for love that is emphasised. The human situation and the 
cosmic cycles are related; but focus of attention has shifted. 


This pattern is continued in Antony and Cleopatra which 
becomes more mythic in other respects also and it is com- 
Pleted in the. later plays. Antony and Cleopatra can be des- 
cribed as the Shakespearean ‘Version of the myth of Isis. 
Critics have referred to the fact that the play abounds in 


allusions’ to classical mythology. Cleopatra is associated 
with the Nile and Isis.°” Antony's association bein T ae fire 
that gives fecundity to the soil is very significant. The 


constant association of Cleopatra with the- Nile is suggestive 
‘of the fact that she symbolises the regenerative (not in 
any moral sense) principle of the universe. The reference 
to the rise and fall of the Nile is particularly significant. 


This can be associated with the Intimate connection between. 


the resurrection of Osiris and the annual renewal in nature 
signified by the rise and fall of the Nile. But here again, 
s.in King Lear, the fertility myth is subordinated to what 
we may call the myth of love and the human heart. We 
find Antony and Cleopatra dying for each other to be reporn 
through love. The dying Antony being lifted up and stirred 
to the last flicker of life by Cleopatra can be taken as a 
Shakespearean parallel to the resurrection of Osiris. ’ 
This can be related to Horowitz's suggestion about the 
last plays: "The myth. behind these romances is the myth 
of Ceres and Proserpina, of -a mother and child whose bond 
reaches down into the darkness of the underworld, .whose 
separation is winter and whose Teunion brings the return 


“of spring". 


Frazer's intuition of the idea of im mortadity being embo- 
died in. the myth has been confirmed by recent scholars: 
“The ‘germinating wheat would be at.once the symbol of 


the harvest of the grain and of the immortality of human’ 


soul, falling into the ground and dying in order to bring forth 
much fruit either here oft hereafter, like the corn which 
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the Athenians sowed on their graves. A corn token symbolism 


would be in keeping with the idea of rebirth alike in nature 


and in man". But the idea of immortality that we find 
in Shakespeare has different connotations--it is related to 
man's capacity to transcend death through love. Here again 
Wordsworth continues the tradition of Shakespeare in poems 
like Michael. We see Michael being reborn through his child 
and his being sustained by love. Shakespeare also is concern- 
ed with the endless regenerative power of love, and-.man 
is deathless only in his capacity for love. According to Arnold 


Toynbee, "Love cannot save a human being from suffering. 


death, but needs no resurrection of the life that has been 
laid down, since self-sacrifice for the sake of Ipve is an 
end in itself. Absolute love is absolute goodness, and this 
is self-sufficing. It is what it is, whether or not it is also 
omnipotent, . . . Love cannot save life from death, but ‘it 
can fulfil life's purpose; and in so far as life's purpose has 
been fulfilled, its. fulfilment cannot be undone by death, 
when death puts an end to life itself .. . In this sense love 
is stronger than death", This seems to be the truth which 
is embodied in the Lear-Cordelia situation at the end. Corde- 
lia's death could not be averted, but Lear's love can transcend 
it momentarily and in that expansion of love, death becomes 
null and void. ose 

Milton also exploits the Persephone myth in Paradise 
Lost and in a crucial passage he refers to Persephone's search 
for her daughter. ° There the mother's love for the lost 
child is given importance and that signifies the quest of 
the divine love for the ‘lost’ humanity. But in Shakespeare. 
the emphasis is on human love (shall we add ‘'divine?'). To 
sum up, in Shakespeare we find the fertility myth giving 
place to the myth of love because it is the fertility of the 
heart that is emphasised. o 


In Cilappatikdram also we have a parallel process. Not 
only do we see myth-making processes in .the descriptions 
of nature in Antim@laic Cirappuc Cei K&@tai and Intira Vilavur 
Etutta K@tai but the entire story is related to the vegetation 
myths of -Muruga and’ Rama and the whole epic evolves into 
a telatively modern myth of fertility and love. 


Cilappatikaram shows a very close parallel to King Lear 
and Antony and Cleopatra, particularly to the former, in 
this respect. Here also we have a folk-tale culminating in 
a literary myth. 

The relationship between myth, folk-lore and written 
literary forms is very complicated and Cilappatikaram seems 
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be a Kurushetia in which these kinsmen are engaged in 
Profound war imbrace. We have already referred to the 

‘mpact of the fot songs on the evolulion of its genre. Like 
King Lear, Cilappatikaram is also a literary myth evolving 
from the folk teles and it has gbsorbed also the characteris- 
tics of folk Songs. Just as King Lear's immediate concern 


was with the chans in the contemporary society due to the 
rise of Capitalism, but it is also related to a parallel crisis 
in the earlier stage in the evolution of family and ultimately 
to the myth of Demeter, Cilappatik@ram also had a contem- 
porary problem in the sexual corruption of man, but it is 
also related to the dissolution of the matriarchal society, 
and its protest against the new order (as it was elaborated 
in the earlier chapter) and ultimately it is related to the 
myth of Sita. Sita like Demeter is a vegetation goddess 
and, after being separated from Rama by the Pluto-like 
Ravana, is reunited with him both by Rama's heroism and 
her faith. But in Cilappatik@ram we have a modification--here 
we have human beings instead of gods and again it is the 
woman who brings salvation to her husband as against Sita 
whose role is subordinate to Rama's and whose function 
is to bring out Rama's Glory and it is the latter who comes 
to her rescue also. If the Ramayana Gives prominence tno 
the martial heroism. of Rama, here the emphasis is on the 
different type of heroism embodied in Kannaki. Again, there 
the god comes down to earth to save humanity; here it is 
humanity which becomes. divine through love. E£.O.James 
makes a similar distinction between the Assytian and Sumerian 
myths on the one hand and the Egyptian on the other: “It 
was however the goddess in Mesopotamia who was the domi- 
nant force in this act of renewal, whatever form it took. 
The young god died annually in the rotation of the seasons 
and had to be rescued and restored from the land of the 
dead by his mother - lover. It was she who resuscitated 
him, and by so doing brought about the Tenewal of life on 
nature and in mankind. So in the last analysis, Inanna-Ishtar 
was the ultimate and constant source of Tegeneration, Dumuzi- 
Tammuz _ being only instrumental in the Process as her agent, 


She was the embodiment of creative power in all its fulness; 
he was the personification of the decline and Tevival of 
vegetation and of all generative force".°* "In Egypt however, 


it was the male ‘solar deity as the heavenly father of the 
Pharaoh, not the Goddess who took the initiative because 
he was above all the life-giver". Not only K annaki and 
Kovalan are associated with Sita and Rama;°° they are also 
associated with the Cauvery and the Sun. In K&nal Vari, 
the human drama is related to the eternal drama of the 
Cauvery.and the Sun-God as tTepresented by the Chola king.©” 
The parillel between this and the: Isis-Sun god myth embodied 
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in Antony and Cleopatra is most striking. Just as Antory 
is associated with fire that brings fecundity to the Egyptian 
soil, Kovalan (or Chola King) is associated with the heat 
of the Sun which alone makes the feminine fertility of the 
Cauvery possible. It is possible to see here a parallel to 
the struggle between the creative and sustaining principles 
of the universe, between Sakti and Shiva, or, in the Egyptian 
counterpart between Isis and the Sun. 

Kannaki is also assaciated with other gods of fertility, 
particularly with Valli and indirectly with Muruga also. In 
Kunrakkuravai, the hill-men explicitly cali her Valli and 
in the song they indirectly associate her with Muruga 


who is associated with the fertility of the land and the heart. 
Kannaki also emerges as the symbol of regeneration of the 
land. The folks associate the sacrificing blood of the dying 
god with renewal of life. This suggests the theme of life 
beyond death and therefore it can be linked with vegetation 
myths which also signify it. But here again as in Shakespeare 
the focus of attention is only on the human drama-- but it 
is significant that both relate it to the existing mythical 
patterns. The theme of the regeneration of Kovalan as well 
as the regeneration of the land through Kannaki's sacrifice 
is linked with the Cauvery and the cosmic principle of regene- 
ration “embodied in Muruge. Kannaki is also seen to evolve 
from terror into love and this is made clear in her being 
first associated with Kotravai and then to Mayoon and finally 
to Muruga. And here also even Kotravai's terror is only 
a manifestation of love and Muruga is only the final revelation 
of that eternal love. But again as in Shakespeare, particularly 
in King Lear, they do not alter the Jaw and to some extent 


“they are subordinated to the human protagonists. If there 


is a principle of love (Sakti) and regeneration in the cosmos, 
there is also the impersonal law. (Shiva) along with it. The 
human counterparts to this principle are Kannaki and Cordelia 
respectively both standing for charity and love. The difference 
between Shakespeare and Ilango is that cosmic love symbolised 
in Muruga is more explicitly brought out. In Ilango we find 
its counterpart in Kannaki's greater triumph. 


Finally, we find Kangek! and Kovalan being associated 
with the Moon and the Sun. Besides the explicit association 
of Kannaki and Kovalan with the Moon and the Sun. in Manai 
Aram Patutta K@atai, we have also indirect suggestions of 
this affinity. The whole epic begins with an invocation to 
the Moon, the Sun, the Rains and the city of Poompuhar | 
in that order.’°. A few iines later, Kannaki and Kovalan 
are described in that order. The order is significant. The 
Moon is a fertility God and, as already mentioned, it stands 
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the feminine or reative principle of t erse, whereas 
Sun is probably niy the sustsainer and | could stand 
yrothe male principle of the universe. And this would mean 
‘hat the Kovalan-Kannski story is related to the larger pat- 
ern embodied in the earlier myths of nature gods and the 
etiority given to the Moon and Kannaki would signify the 
fact that the story is a new version of the Sakti cult and 
it demonstrates the primacy of the Sakti over the matter. 
This falls in line with our earlier contention that Cilappatika- 
ram demonstrates the primacy of mercy and love over justice 
and fate (Chap.lll) and of the matriarchal over the patriarchal 
head in the society (Chap.IV). It is interesting to note that 
just as both Shakespeare and Ilango make woman's love the 
peak of evolution, they are also alike in the discovery of | 
the divine in nature and they are interrelated. As we have 
argued in the earlier chapter, Sakti is energy; Sakti is love, 
and ultimately Sakti is mercy. In the early Shakespearean 
comedies we find the glorification of energy and exuberant 


as sh2 is associated with the principle of regeneration in 
Bacchic god of energy becoming a symbol! of love, charity 
and grace. 
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To conclude, we can say that 'both in Shakespeare and 
IHango the human tragedy is related to the cosmic Processes es 
and there are similar principles governing both. The cosmos 
seems to be impelled by love and a Principle of life beyond 
death. in both, the focus of attention is the’ human drama 
and nature deities and anthropomorphic gods are subordinated 
to the human protagonists in Ilango and nature is seen through 
the human consciousness “in Shakespeare. In both it is the 
human act which affects the universe. If there is an oracle 
that Madurai will be burnt, it is related to @a human act 
and ‘the gods need the human for the fulfilment of the divine 
Jaw; thet is why thr God of fire is ‘made to obey the chaste 

; woman in Cilappatikaram. The burning of Madurai is the 
fulfiiment of an oracle; it-is also the result of the deliberate 
action cf Kovelan, completed by the consent of Kannaki, 
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The ambiguity is there in Oedipus Rex also and this | 

is the central problem of humanity. This ambiguity does | 
not solve, but only exposes a problem but the most important 

thing is thet in. ‘both the universe: is mora! and it is affected | 

; I 
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4 love. In the later romances we find the glorification of mercy 
and the tragedies point towards that and this is associated 
with regeneration in the world of nature as seen in The 
Winter's Tale. In Cilappatikaram: too we find love and energy 
mellowing into charity in both Madhavi. and Kannaki and 
in Kannaki we _ find this development to a greater extent 
the cosmos. In Muruga himself we see this evolution -- the 
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by ethical acts. To quote Frazer, "In her wrath at her berea- 
vement the goddess suffered mot the seed to grow in the 
earth, but kept it hidden under the ground, and she vowed 
thet never would she set foot on Olympus and never could 
she tet the corn sprout till her lost daughter should be re- 


stored to her. Vainly the Oxen dragged the ploughs to and 
fro into the fields; vainly the Sower dropped the barley seed 
in the brown. furrows; nothing came up from the parcted 
and crumbling soil. Even the Rarian piain near cleusis, which 
was wont to wave with yellow harvests, lay bare and fallow. 
Mankind would have perished of hunger, and the gods would 
have been robbed of the sacrifices which were their due, 
if Zeus in alarm had not alarmed Pluto to disgorge his prey, 
to restore his bride Persephone to her mcther Demeter".7 2 
The fertility myth overtly speaks about the drama af the 
death and rebirth of corn and suggests parallel with the 
human situation. In Shakespeare and Ilango it is the other 
way about. There is tne suggestion of the gods being helpless 
before the power of love which permeates the universe in 
the originai myths also, but it is made more explicit in Shakes- 
peare and Ilango. The suggestion of life beyond death signi- 
fied by the eterna! and joyous order of nature is also related 
to love explicitly in them. And_ significantly in both, the 
sense of triumph is related to a closer kinship between man 
and the cosmos. 


But there are differences between Shakespeare and 
llango too. If both see an interdependence between man 
and nature, there is more of harmony in Ilango. Even in 
Shakespeare the tension suggests and teads on to a deeper 
synthesis, but the. sense of alienation is there, particularly 
between the hero and the world of nature. !f nature seems 
to be parallel ta man in Shakespeare, there is a suggestion 
of human drama evolving from nature in Ilango. Closely 
connected with this is the fact that nature is more benign 
and regenerative in Ilango than in Shakespeare. Man's involve- 
ment in nature is suggestive of cheir discovery of the divine. 
The personal relationship with nature in both can also be 
taken as symbolic of the personal experience of a loving 


god in both. Secondly, if nature is divine in both, it is more 


explicit in Jlango than In Shakespeare. There are more of 
nature gods in lIlango; there are references to the god of 
woods, land and sea where the word ‘teyvam" has the connota- 
tion of the Greek genius and they are all ultimately related 
to the anthropomorphic vegetation deities such as Kotravai, 
Mayoon and Muruga. All this can be related to our general 
contention that in llango there “is more of the mythic cons- 


-clousness and the suggestion of the possibility of the human 


evolving into the divine. 
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CHAPTER VI 
‘ 
THE STILL DANCE: CATHARSIS VERSUS SANTHI 
—y | 
Aristotle's ‘seminal phrase ‘catharsis' has been not only | 
oe the pivot on which the whole of Poetics Tevolves, but also ! 
the nucleus of all serious criticism on tragedy since then. ‘ 
Even when critics are not agreed on the exact significance ‘ 
of the term, there is a general feeling that it somehow sums I 
up the aesthetic impact of tragedy better than any other i 
w-4 term and therefore in this chapter it is Proposed to compare 
the kinds of catharsis achieved by the two tragedians, Shakes- | 
peare and Slango, and .the means adopted by them therefor. : 
7 Our emphasis so far has been on the metaphysical content 
of the two tragedians, but now it would shift to their aesthe- oe 
: tic effect. But it does not presuppose any fundamental dicho- 
: tomy between the two. Ultimately in any work of art worth 
its name, the aesthetic: value’ cannot be divorced from the 
ee 


content. As a matter of fact the theme expresses itself 
only in and through its form. .Tragedy being an aesthetic 
product with a - metaphysical foundation, all metaphysical 
enquiries have to lead on ultimately to an aesthetic synthesis. 
So in the early sections we studied the metaphysical core 
as revealed in the aesthetic product; now the attempt will 
be to study the aesthetic effects as derived from their 
physical core or, to put it in other wards, 
ings of their. metaphysical core upon their ae 
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to study the bear- 
sthetics. 


In fact the term ‘catharsis! itself 


is the converging 
point of metaphysics and aesthetics 


eventhough Aristotle 
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himself has been accused of ranoring the metaphysical dimen- 
sions of tragedy in his famous definitions. Murray Krieger 
among others has referred to this inadequacy: "All this about 
magnitude and completeness and catharsis -- are these to 
do justice lo the profound complex of metaphysical forces 
which the tragic unleashes?" tle goes on to say that "it 
is finally Hegel who, after many centuries during which 


no radically new approaches are made to tragedy or at least 
none that are relevant to my interests here--takes up the 
task of explaining tragedy and catharsis in the thematic 
terms that Aristotle could afford toa tseke for granted". 
It might be true that in Hegel there is a greater emphasis 
upon the restoration of the mora! order in the tragic universe 
and Aristotle is mot very much concerned with it. But it 
is not. true to say that Aristotle is concerned only with the 
formal aspects of tragedy and_ their psychological impact. 
There can be no purging of emotions unless we are affected 
by the metaphysical content but the only thing is that Aristo- 
tle does not equate experience in literature with that of 
life and he is concerned with the emotions intensified as 
well as distanced in art. Again, as Humphry House says, 
Aristotle is concerned with only those aspects of the craft 
of tragedy that can be taught.° Even Krieger hastens to 
add: "And who is to say that this restoration is not part 
of what may seem to be implied by the Aristotelian concept 
of denouement, a falling action which does not usually stop 
with the hero's final destruction but leads to a quiet beyond 
the grave; to a resettling of things in acceptance of this 
destructian?" Hence it may not be wrong to conclude that 
Hegel is only making explicit what is there already in Aristo- 
tle's theory of tragedy, probably with a greater emphasis 
upon what Krieger refers to as "“thematics" as well as the 
reconciling power of tragedy. 


Let us look at Aristotle's crucial statement Carefully, 
"Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being 
in separate parts of the play, in the form of action, not 
of narrative; through pity and fear effecting the proper 
purgation of these emotions". Sid, ‘ba Aristotle, at the highest 
Jevel of abstraction, tragedy is characterised by two Criteria: 
2) it is an imitation in the form of action and b) that should 
result in the proper purgation of the emotions of pity 
fear. 


and 


And what are the compcnents of that action which will 
result in this purgation? Aristotelian emphasis is on the 
orchestration of events, but the events in the lives of certain 
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types ai Mens (Aristotle rules out the fall of completely 
good ao: wicked characters. He should not be eminently good, 
but he should be socially eminent.) Butcher explains that 
this would result in a mixture of extefnal dignity with recagni- 
Sable humanity and the effect of the fall should be great 
in such eminence because of the contrast.° The inner likeness 
and the difference in outward conditions between the audience 
and the tragic protagonists would result in a detached involve- 


ment on the part of the audience and that would result 
i both the intensification and purification of our emotions. 


Ihe king's predicament illustrates the combination of human 
greatness as well as weakness in a most intense manner 
and that is why their fall inspires pity and terror. Raymond 
Williams also refers to this aspect of the tragic heros "The 


important element in the earlier emphasison rank in tragedy 
was always the general status of the man of rank. His fate 
was the fate of the house or kingdom which ke at once ruled 
and embodied. In the person of Agamemnon or of Lear the 
fate of a house or a kingdom was literally acted out." So, 
the general representational nature of the king, and not 
his power, that was the cause of this choice. The other 
Teason is that in him the passions can be magnified. Butcher 
also refers to the harmonious blending of the qualities in 
the characters of a tragedy; probably he is only referring 
to the purging of non-essentials in the artistic process and 
the kings become only intensely human because of _ their 
rank. But neither Butcher nor Raymond Williams has referred 
to the fact that there is a greater susceptibility to fall 
in greatness and Aristotle.,must have seen this proximity 
of greatness to ‘tragic ruin. (The fact that the seeds of destruc- 
tion should be there in th very nature of greatness is a 
central tragic factor and it is this aspect which is elaborated 
in Bradlzsy and James Joyce. 


In Shakespeare we have no problem _ in_ this respect. 
His tragic heroes are peaks in the human landscape. Except 
Romeo and Othello ali the other heroes are associated with 
royal families and these two also occupy an important position 
and the state is involved in their tragedy and so many are 
affected by them also. What matters is only the 
tion of a universal human situation in the characters 
and kingship is a traditional symbol for this sertient) Auerbach 
too emphasises this aspect of Shakespearean tragedy; “To 
be sure, all the characters whom Shakespeare treats in the 
tragic and sublime manner are -of high 


Tank. He does not, 
as the Middle Ages did, conceive of “everyman” as tragic. 


He is also more consciously aristocratic than Montaigne. 
In his work, "the humane condition is reflected very different- 
ly in the different ctasses, not only 


intensifica- 


in practical terms, but 


a 
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. (ie is possible that social eminence was associated with 
yon of excellence and because of that the commoners 
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also from the point of view of . tic diqnity®.” He consi- : 
ders Shylock as a borderline « and his failure to attain 3 
tragic proportions is. attributedci ‘ his social rans and his iF 
comic and senile fear which at 1..,o¢ciated with it. We may f 
not completely agree with Ave:rliueh's treatment of Shylock E 
but his general contention is vaiui: ‘In any case he (Shakes- f 
peare) never renders them (ti niddle and lower classes) : 
) tragically. His conception of the si1bhlime and tragic is altoge- i 
( ther aristocratic". E 
t 

In Cilappatik@ram the situation appears to be different 2 

-- neither Kannaki not Kovalan has anything to do with the 5 
royal family and the tragic seems 1o be found in the domestic. f 
Auerbach finds avpsimilar contrast between Homer and the 5 
Old Testament.'° & is true that liango refers to their social i 
eminence. Kannaki is said to descend from the race of Manay- t 
kan whose generosity is comparable only to that of the hea- t 
vens and Kovalan is described as the son of the equally i: 
generous Masattuvan who is said to possess wealth along 2 
with his peerless) kinsmen of eminent families like that of E 
the peerless king of the entire land.)” And therefore accord- i. 
ing to the conventional norms of Western classification neither E 
of ther can be the hero or heroine of either a tragedy or 5 


an epic.)In Tamil heroic poetry as well as love poetry which 
was predominantly lyrical before tlango, membership in a 
royal family was not insisted upon, but only men and women 
of socially as well morally eminent families were considered 
to be fit for the heroic role. Even in Akam poetry the love 
of men in low status is ruled out and they are given a place 
only in Kaikkilai and Peruntinai.’ 


were. 
excluded and in the early stages of history in all cultures 


we have this phenomenon. But probably in the Tamil tradition 


there was a greater emphasis o moral elevation and that 
we find most clearly in Kannaki.)Incidentally, we can note 
that- in Cilappatikaram we _ find new synthesis due to the 


interpenetration of the heroic poetry and love poetry and 
the new compound is actually Akam or love poetry made 
heroic, as it is clearly illustrated in the emphasis on the 
heroism of the human heart and also the fact that something 
parallel to Natukal is built to commemorate this new type 
of heroism of a woman. 

Butcher makes an important distinction between epic 
and dramatic poetry: "The epic poem relates a great and 
complete action which attaches itself to the fortune of - : 
a@ people, cr to the destiny of mankind, and sums up the 
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life of a period. The story and the deeds of those who pass 
across its wide canvas are linked with the larger movement 


of which the men themselves are but a part. The particular 
action rests upon forces outside itself. The hero is swept 
into the tide of events. The hairbreadth escape, the surorises, 
the episodes, the marvellous incident of epic story, only 
partly depend on the spontaneous energy of the hero. 


"The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents the 
cestiny of the individual man. Action and etaracter are 
here more Closely intertwined .... It is but seldom that 
Outward circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit .... The element of chance is all but eliminat- 
ed". It is interesting to note then that in one important 
Tespect Butcher's description of an epic hero seems to be 
identical with the Marxist view of a tragic hero. According 
to Lukacs as expounded by Raymond Williams, "He is the 


world - historical individual, whose own particular purposes 
contain the substantial which is the will of the world - spi- 
rit. Both Kannaki and Hamlet seem to be instruments 


in a national Purgation as well as Tesurrection, and the rotten 
Denmark and the decadent Tamilnadu seem to have generated 
their own Principle of salvation through Hamlet and Kovalan 
respectively. 


It is very difficult to distinguish the epic hero from 
the tragic hero or at Jeast that distinction becom either 
impossible or irrelevant in the case of Kannaki. Chere is 
the movement of history through her, but she seems to be 
completely ignorant of it. She is both assertive and passive 
and if there is the downward movement in her’ fortunes 
there is also the corresponding upward movement in her 
power and ultimately there is the final honouring by humanity 
also. She is not conscious of her being an instrument of 
a higher power at all.) When the Madurapati goddess reveals 
to her that she has Been only an instrument of fate when 
the act is over, - that ’ brings only another conversion in 
her leading to a greater humility and charity which is again 
greater power and she also seem to transcend the PpOwer 
whose instrument she had been. (i her humility in Pukark 
Kantam can be taken as thesis an her fury in Madurai as 
antithesis, we have in “Vafici the Synthesis jn her charity 
which is power. So the Aristotelian Criterion of a tragic 
hero is here fulfilled in a different way; here too we have 
the, combination of extraordinary power with ordinary humani- 
ty. Jin Northrop Frye's terminology Cilappatikdram is in one 
sense in the low mimetic mode, but that itself is on the 
borderland of myth in which the characters are almost divine 
and this interpenetration accounts for the uniqueness of 
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its genre.!’ We osm compare this with the similar dilemms 
in classifying Antony and Cleopatra which has been called 
tragedy, history, siutirical tragedy as well as heroic tragedy 
(Kannaki is both tess and more than the tragic heroes of 
Shakespeare and, in her final moment. of apotheosis, she 
retains her basi: humanity which is tevealed in her desire 
; to call herself the daughter of the Pandiya King.'° 

Cee GN t 

a Here again icopatra suggests a parallel. In her final 
speech critics have seen both an upward movement and a 


downward movement ending with the recognition of her 
basic humanity when she says "Dost thou not see my babe 
suck my breast?".'” Again, before Kovalan leaves Kannaki 
to sell the anklet there is an idyllic scene of domestic har- 
mony and this provides a contrast and a corrective to her 
sublime evolution very soon. In Antony and Cleopatra also 
we have ai similar touching parting scene when Cleopatra 
fumbles in trying to buckle the armour of Antony, the great 


warrior. ) 
s 
’ wwe aan 
generic mature in Kannaki's situation is brought 


out, when Ilango says in Antim&@lai Cirappuc Cey K&atai that 

ot only Kannaki, but also other women suffered like this2? 
Cine parallelism with K®opperundévi also serves to intensify 

e universality cf her situation. This technirue is more 
conspicuous in Shakespeare. The function of characters such 
as Gloucester in King Lear, Pompey in Antony and Cleopatra 
and Laertes and other secondary characters in Hamlet is 
not only to illuminate but also intensify the situation of 
the heroes.) Probably it might be correct to say that in the 
epics we “have the human _ situation in magnitude, and in 
the tragic hero we see it in its intensity and this can be 
related to the Aristotelian criteria of magnitude and concen- 
tration for the structure of the two.” But again they are 
not mutually exclusive and sometimes we have both as in 
the case of Kannaki. 


’ 
Owe are also choric characters in Shakespeare and 


Ilango who give a perspective to the situation of the import- 
ant characters as weil as humanise them and thereby they 
serve as a link between the protagonists and the audience 
or readers. It is interesting to see that both:in Shakespeare 
and Ilango there is an identity between the ‘heroic! characters 
and the common folk. The gtave-diggers in Hamlet, the 
soldiers, the clown and f€nobarbus in Antony and Cleopatra 
and the Fool in King Lear are the most important of them 
in Shakespeare. The Grave-diggers scene seems to arrest 
the action temporarily and universalise 3lamlet's situation 
‘and thereby it also distances it. The Qrave-diggers are closer 
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to reality becau ‘hey knéw that every thing is an illusion 
and they bring hame to Hamlet that life's meanings are 
made clear only in the gtaveyard. The graveyatd provides 
& parallel as we!! as a contrast to the living world and the 
grave-diggers provide a parallel and a contrast to Hamlet. 
The graveyard exposes all our illusions and reveals the reality 
in a heap of ashes. Here is a recognition of the limitations 
as well as the oneness of humanity. And this comic insight 


of the detached Qtave-diggers is a perallel to the tragic 
wisdom of the ‘new! Hamlet on the verge of death. Hamlet 
also recognises human limitations and the need for human 
togetherness to transcend it. In the ‘living' world equivocation 
Passes for truth and illusion for reality; in the grave-diggers' 
world truth is garbed in equivocation and reality is seen 
as illusion. In Henry James's phrase they are refelectors 

and they also shape the audience's emotional response by 
subduing the growing tension and agony with comic detach- 
ment and serenity. In the robust laughter of the grave-diggers 
who are busy with the skulls, we see the life instincts being 
Teconciled with the principle of death and this is symbolic 
of Hamlet's dying into life, and also our getting reconciled 
to the grand fact of death. Finally we can see here the 
juxtaposition of the heroic with the human in Hamlet and 
the grave-diggers and the mighty graveyard itself is a vast 
symbol of the heioic being reduced to the human. The appear- 
ance of the Clown in Antony and Cleopatra before the final 
elevation of Cleopatra does a similar function. In Macbeth, 
we have this technique in the introduction of the Porter, 
but it is more prominent only in King Lear and Antony and 
Cleopatra. The Fool in King Lear is a constant reminder 
of -Lear's brittle creaturality and his comic detachment 
is a parallel to Lear's tragic involvement. But we see also 
a development. If in Lear involvement results in a detachment 
in the Fool we see the reverse because he gets more and 
more involved. And this pattern is repeated in the Antony- 
Enobarbus relationship in Antony and Cleopatra. Both the 
Fool and Enobarbus see more than _ their protagonists do 
and reduce their heroes to size. In a sense they are. the 
alter-egos of the protagonists and they anticipate, and in 
a ‘sense suffer, the impending tragedy of their heroes. In 
all this, particularly in the combination of ordinary humani- 
ty with an extra - ordinary insight (however dim it may 
be), they show a very close paralleiism with the chorus of 
the Greek tragedy. But there are differences too. They are 
more individualised than the Greek chorus and there is no 
comic element in the Greek chorus as well and these diffe- 
Tences are very significant. The individualisation of the chorus 
in Shak ‘speare shows the evolution in the history of art 
-- even other characters are more individualised in Shakes- 
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peare and this is « sign of Shakespesis + involvement in 
the varied phenomena of fife. This can be related to the 
fact that in Shakesspeare the concept «of fate is also more 
Closely interwoven with the individual «isiracters.- All this 
would make us agree with Hegel's view ilat modern tragedy 
is more personal than substantial and cise Raymond Wilti- 
ams's conclusion that "the history of spirit in the world, 
that is to say, loses its general and objective character 


and pecomes a working within individuals". 


The comic element in the choric characters of Shakes- 
peare not only indicates the Shakespearean exuberance and 
buoyancy but also points to a deeper truth that detachment, 
comic or otherwise, alone can help us transcend tragedy 
and this idea is fully developed in Prospero. It may also 
satisfy the impersonal nature of the world spirit--something 
parallel to the Hindu concept of the similarly detached Lord 
Krishna before the suffering humanity. From the aesthetic 
point of view all this results in the synthesis of our tragic 
emotions where tension and serenity are reconciled. ~ 


We have a similar but not identical technique in Ilango. 
Kannaki is often associated with the common folk. In the 
beginning she is seen in the midst. of the worshipping women 
who praise her when she enters a new phase of lifes in 
the end she is praised by a vast international gathering when 
she enters another phase of life, but now in the heaven of 
heavens.~” We also see her in association with the huntsmen, 


the shepherdesses and the mountain’ girls who represent . 


the bed-rock of culture and preserve certain intuitive modes 
of perception and therefore get into rapport with Kannaki 
very easily and quickly. The idea seems to be that in the 
heroine we have the intensification of the spiritual powers 
in the common folk and this is a testimony to the instinctive 
faith. of Ilango in a spiritual democracy and this is one of 
the factors contributing to the uniqueness of Cilappatikaram 
and here we can see the anticipation of Bharati's discovery 
of the divine in the common folk. . 


Let us look at the philosophic significance as well as 
the aesthetic significance of the role of the three groups. 
They come in the three important phases of the evolution 


of Kannaki. They are closer to the Greek chorus than Shakes-- 


peare's choric characters in the sense that they are not 
individualised like Shakespeare's characters, nor is there 
any comic element associated with them. We shall look at 
the't function one by one. 


The huntsmen are the first to be associated with Kannaki 
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mney meet Kannaki in the company of Kovalar and Kavun- 
a: \dikal when they are taking rest in the shade provided 
by Aiyai temple. One cf. them Is possessed by god and she 
in hes ecstasy perceives the divine in Kannaki and speaks 
of all her future as if it had already occurred. One is 
tempted to compare this individual perception with Eliot's 
usc of "I" in the chorus in the Murder in the Cathedral in 
certain rare moments of illumination.°> And Salini seems 


to transcend time in her ecstasy and divine intoxication. 
This probably signifies the truth that certain ievels of our 
conecrousness are not subject to time. It is interesting to 
mote that not only Kannaki herself is unaware of her divinity, 
but her humanity exactly at that point is most touching. 
She is overcame with a sense of shame and humility and 
Nastens to hide herself behind Kovalan. Here in  Kannaki 
we have the juxtaposition cf the divine with the human. 
CW Can take Kannaki standing behind Kovalan as a_ visual 
correlative to this) and possibly there is the further sugges- 
tion that the human is the divine. That hiding behind her 
husband could suggest her discovery of her identity through 
self - surrender and identification with her husband. 


Then comes the choric dance of the group celebrating 
the triumph of the goddess Kotravai who has assisted them 
in their ferocious activities. Thev offer her blood as sacrifice 
and thereby they want her to sustain them. This could suggest 
the belief of the primitive people who associated blood with 
renewal of life and it can be related to the sacrifice -of 
Kannaki which brings fertility to the land. Thereby Kannaki 
is associated with the Sakti or the primordial energy of 
the universe. In Kotravai we have the parallel to the fury 
of Kannaki that is going to follow very soon. It is also signifi- 
cant that Kotravai has absorbed the characteristics of both 
Shiva and Mayoon, the god of destruction as well as the 
god of protection, because she is the creative Principle prior 
to both. 


Aesthetically this could be taken as a Perspective scene 
in the turning point of the epic and it not only enhances 
the status of Kannaki, but makes her evolution more dramatic 
and we experience it through the Tesponse of others. This 
would spiritualise our emotions when we see K annaki's fury 
and this purification and distancing of the emotions is a 
major function of this device.. Moreover, thse choric dance 
aims at a catharsis for the group also. They are in a-state 
of tension which is brought to normalcy by this group dancing. 
We are reminded of Aristotle's explanation of Catharsis; 
"Some people are liable to become Possessed by the tatter 
emotion, but we see that when they have made use of the 


both suffer and attain serenity by invoking the 
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melodies which fill the scout with orgiastic feeling, they are 
brought back by these melodies to a normal condition as 
if they had been medicall, ireated and undergone a cathar- 
sis". And the readers by paurtticipating in this are supposed 
to undergo a similar cathaisis. The creative dance of the 
cosmic power itself suggests » similar achievement of Apollo- 
nian serenity through Dionysian frenzy. Cilappatikaram thus 
gives an insight into the arty phases of the evolution of 
tragedy and shows a. close kinship with the early phases 
of the evolution of tragedy in Greece. Just as Greek tragedy 


emerged out of the choric dances, Cilappatikaram seems 
to have emerged out of similar choric dances and it retains 
those dances also which interpenetrate the literary part. 
As a matter of fact Cilappatikadram can be taken as a literary 
equivalent to a choric dance and the reader, while he imagina- 
tively participates in this, finds his emotions magnified as 
well as purified, kindled as well as purged. 


At the next stage we find Kannaki in the midst of Aycci- 
yar or the shepherdesses who also represent the common 
folk and who enact a ritualistic dance when they dimly per- 
ceive the tragedy. Superficially the dance is performed to 
alleviate the suffering of the cows which seem to suffer 
in anticipation for Kannaki, and while they dance they them- 
selves participate in the agony of the cosmos. They are 
both detached and involved and the unknown fear. which 
impels them to act is itself purged by this Process. It is 
a struggle towards serenity and they attain it through art 
which means detached involvement. Through miming they 
| harmony 
of Mayoon. Aristotelian concept of mimesis is beautifully 
illustrated here. Through miming they gQtasp at reality. This 
is parallel to the evolution of Kannaki herself. She too suffers 
for some one else--but this is in life and through detached 
involvement and identification with the creative centre she 
attains serenity. So the 'Aycciyar Kuravai' looks back and 
forward, but in their consciousness there is no such distinc- 
tion. They both know and do not know. 


The theme of their song is the triumph of the loving 
anthropomorphic god Kannan whose music is symbolic of 
the divine harmony which transcends all our human catastro- 
phe and evil. Just as the huntsmen unconsciously identified 
Kannaki with Kotravai now the shepherdesses identify her 
(again not explicitly) with Mayoon. Even in Kannan the empha- 
sis is on the synthesis of the cosmic with the human, similarly 
she is a-Numan being evolving into the cosmic. She too will 


‘soon attain an equipoise through tension Which is beyond 


suffering and tragedy--and this state is the one symbolised 
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by tne music of Kannan. 

"he choric song served several purposes in the primitive 
seciety. They believed that the rhythmic enactmert of their 
grief was a way of transcending it and that is why they 


Sre able to sublimate their agony into art. According to 
C.M.Bowra, "Primitive man is surrounded by forces which 
he cannot control Or understand, and he hopes that by finding 
the right words he may gain some hold on them." °° The 
shepherdesses seek to master their emotions through expres- 
sion and to quote Bowra again, "Primitive song takes its 
singers out of themselves by making them act a part even 
if this is themselves as they have recently been or hape 
to be. !t gives that distance from the immediate scene which 
is the foundation of all the arts".°" And_ this distancing and 
mastery of emotions is experienced by the reader also. For 
him there is the double distancing, he sees the Kannaki 
situation through the artistic rendering of these people. 
And this almost liberates the scene from the context and 
transfers the action to universal plane where time is made 
to stand still, and coming immediately after the death of 
Kovalan, it alleviates the tension both in the scene and the 
reader's mind. It gives a mastery over the fact of death 
to the characters, and through them to us. The very opening 
of this section indicated the reassertion of the. current of 
life, but then there was the unknown fear, but at the 
end again by their very group dance(which also symbolises 
human solidarity before suffering) they enact the reassertion 
and perpetuation of the current of life in the face of death. 
We have a close parallel to this in the Porter Scene in Mac- 
beth which too, has a choric function and alleviates the tension 
in us as well as asserts the flow of life in spite of personal 
tragedy, however great it may be. 


In Kunrakkuravai we see the final Phase of Kannaki's 
evolution and she is now seen and worshipped by the Kuravas 
of the hills. They aré closer to Gosmic forces and they have 
an intimate sense of god sod that is why they are also quick 
to identify Kannaki with Valli and see her apotheosis. 
And they accept her as the goddess and this is followed 
by a choric dance, celebrating the power of Muruga. In Vancik 
Kantam we have peripeteia in more than one sense -- a 
most miserable human being is converted into a Qreat cosmic 
power; death is converted into a higher life and a source 
of lifes; terror is converted into charity and love. All the 


‘divided human beings are reconciled in a higher love and 


at the political level also, the divided parts are reconciled 
in the higher synthesis of Tamilnadu -- or even India. And 
it is this ‘movement of Synthesis and serenity that is inaugu- 
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rated by (the choric dance praising the love ana power. of 
Muruga. tord Muruga is again an anthropomorphic god whose 
presence is intensely felt by these ordinary people. We have 
the juxtaposition of the divine and the human _ in Muruga 
himself; at another level we see this in the juxtaposition 
of Muruga and the ordinary people and also of Kannaki and 
the ordinary people. The theme of the whole work is Kannaki 
becoming divine through a struggle and that is parallel to 


the people finding the divine through a temporary strife 
extension. This evolution through suffering is fundamental 
in the tragic concept of Ilango. 


Kunrakkuravai seems only to speak of Muruga'ts response 
to the human call. He is associated with fertility in the 
land and the heart of the people -- he simply assists people 
in their love and now indirectly Kannaki is associated with 
this cosmic principle of love and she is also supposed to 
bring fertility to the land. Just as Muruga symbolises a synthe- 
sis of power and love, Dionysian frenzy and Apollonian peace, 
in Kannaki also we find the subordination of fury to love 
and energy to peace. 


This prayer in the form of an ecstatic dance is also 
a means of attaining equipoise and Lord Muruga is supposed 
to respond to the bacchic dance. This is parallel to the invita- 
tion of the chorus to Dionysus in Antigone. In “Form and 
Meaning" Kitto says that first "the chorus joyfully appeal 
to Dionysus that he will lead the dance, but the next time 
it appeals to Dionysus, in the sixth ode. it is that he will 
come and save them from the threatening pestilence". 37 
Both Dionysus and Muruga stand for fertility and love, but 
there is greater spiritual sublimation in.Muruga. The dance 
is supposed to bring them not only psychic peace, but also 
prosperity and this much faith is not there in the Greek 
chorus. Again,. here there is not only catharsis of terror 
and pity, but a more sublime awe and love are experienced 
by the dancers. It could be taken as their feeling towards 
Kannaki as well as Muruga and that is also parallel to the 
reader's growing response. As a matter of fact there is 
more poise and fulfilment in ajl the three choruses than 
in the Greek choruses where we have more tension and agony, 
and in Kunrakkuravai we have only the sublimation of this 
process, and this again is a prelude to our emotional response 
for the final synthesis of Vancik Kantam. 


In Vancik K&@ntam's final peripeteia there is something 
like the. concept of the Fortunes Fall brought out in Paradise 
Lost -- the downward movement itself becomes an upward 
movement, the helpless woman with all passion spent and 
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with only one breast Passes through e beyond sufferir 
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and is elevated into a divine being. He:e we have a close 
parallel to the fate of Oedipus at Cctonus. If Oedipus at 
Colonus is concerned with the making «of a hero, Cilappati- 
ka@ram is concerned with the making of a heroine who is 
also a divine being and her quiet diseppearance on the hills 
and becoming a companion of gods can be compared to 


the passing of Oedipus: 


No fiery - flashing thunderbolt of God 
Encompassed his destruction, and no wind 
Come whirling from the Ocean in that hour, 
But either the gods took him, or the earth 
In good will opened up its lightless ceves. © 


In both we have the birth of poise through suffering, of 
power through helplessness, of love through terror, and of 
a cosmic or divine power through a helpless human being. 


In both Cilappatika@ram and Oedipus at Colonus we find 
also that death is being converted into a higher life and 
a source of life. Not only the living worship the dead, they 
lean upon the dead for sustenance and survival. The basic 
tragic factor’ seems to be the fact that all survival should 
presuppose death and sacrifice. Creation means agony and 
life presupposes death: "Not only Kannaki and Kovalan are 
reborn through love; we find Kannaki's living presence being 
honoured by King Chenguttuvan. We can also find a parallel 
‘between Chenguttuvan's desire to honour Kannaki for the 
sake of the welfare of his people with the desire of Theseus 
to preserve Oedipus's body as a source of the sustenance 
of his people.” One can find even a closer parallel in Chengu- 
ttuvan's description of the fickleness of the wheel of Fortune 
when he is thinking of the glorification of Kannaki with 
Oedipus's words to Theseus: 


‘Dear son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 
Belongs immunity from death and age; 

Al] else doth all controlling time confound .*° 
In the words of C.M. Bowra "here we have the suggestion 
that because there is a law of universal change, Thebes 
will turn from friendship with Athens to enmity, and then 
Oedipus' body will be of great use" and this is similar to 
Chenguttuvan's hope for victory in his great expedition to 
the North. ‘And what Bowra says further about Oedipus 
at Colonus is most illuminating from the point of view of 
Cilappatika@ram also? "It is based on a kind of intimacy bet- 
ween the-‘living and the dead, on the love which Oedipus 
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has for Athens, and on the honour in which Athens hnalds 
him, It is a real relation. Oedipus belongs to the company 
of the "Stronger' who must be treated with respect and have 
nothing tll said of them. The dead not only give life, nourish- 
ment and inerease, but if rightly entreated, they can send 
other and less tangible blessings. This power to send good 
or evil in return for care or neglect shows that heroes, like 
the other dead, stood in a special relation to their cities 
and families. If such honoured them they prospered. And 
in a deeper sense, the dead were believed to partake in 
the life of the living, the living to owe ‘a peculiar regard 


to the dead. The two were closer than common language 
would suggest. When Heraclitus says, "Mortals are immortals 
and immortals are mortals, living the others' death and dying 
the others' lifes’ he may have intended a special reference 
now lost, but he based himself on something familiar to 
the Greek consciousness. When Oedipus is below earth with 
the dead, he wil still live in the life of the living, while 
the living in their communion with him will partake of his 
state and of the power that comes from the dead". 


This resolution can be compared with Milton's in Samson 
Agonistes, where the dead hero is supposed to live beyond 
death and is compared to, 


- «+e that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods embost, 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay ere while, a Holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem'd 

And though her body die, her fame survives 
A secular bird of ages lives. 


Both Samson and Kannaki live in memory3 and this is immor- 
tality in humanistic terms. Of course in Cilappatikaram the 
triumph is “more transcendental -- Kannaki is supposed not 


“to die, but she becomes the companion of gods when she 


meets her husband also and again she appears before preying 
humanity and blesses them all. 


But the similarities between the resolution of Cilappati- 
ka@ram on the one hand and those of Qedipus at Colonus 


‘and Samson Agonistes are most revealing. All the three 


end up with a note of serenity and synthesis, and all the 
three have a suggestion of life beyond death and we have 
"a calm of mind, with all passion spent" + in all the three 
characters concerned, Kannaki, Oedipus and Samson. Wooad- 
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nhouse has said that there is more of triumph than elief 
at the end of Samson Agonistes and here we can see a modi- 
fied conception of catharsis and it is this which is indicated 
and inaugurated in the choric song of the hill-men. 


To this we can add the triumph of the people concerned 
in all the three. Jn Cilappatikadram we have the resurrection 
of the entire land through her sacrifice; it looks as though 
the society has been evolving its own principle of salvation 
through her. Not only does King Chenguttuvan win a great 
victory; it culminates in a synthesis of parts; the divided 
parts of the Chera, Chola and Pandiya kingdoms are reconci- 
led in the higher synthesis of Tamilnadu. This dream is impli- 
cit in the overall structure of Cilappatikaram and made 
explicit in the NUrkatturai’” and we have also the dim sugges- 
tion of the emerging of one India, or even a larger brother- 
hood than that. As we have already argued, this is only a 
magnified version of the union at the deeper level; in the final 


vision of Kannaki all the differences are subsumed. We can 
also find in Kannaki herself another synthesis -- the synthesis 
of Kotravai, Mayoon and Muruga. She is being worshipped 
by all at the ends she is the underlying harmony not only 


between the parts of Tamilnadu, but all the three gods and 
finally she SImerges as a national goddess absorbing the three 
regional deities.” 

Scholars like T.R. Henn and E.M.W. Tillyard are of 
the view that this regeneration movement is essential in 


-a tragedy. ° According to T.R. Henn only this would satisfy 


our life instincts and tragedy attains an equilibrium of both 
the life instincts and death impulses. It is not a sense of 
triumph, pure and simple, but the sense of ‘triumph is there 
as a component of a larger complex emotion: "The dead 
is removed beyond judgement, or at least distanced until 
the new order has had time to root itself, and the hero's 
deeds have become part of the historical cycle". And what 
he says about the Phoenix passage. can be applied to the 
Kannaki situation alsozs "The long decorative excursion on 
the Phoenix, from one point of view cumbrous and artifi- 
cial, is designed to provide just this slowing down expansion 
and realignment of Samson's death into a’ mythology of its 
own". And then he adds that "The epic element, the pride 
of achieved revenge, and the céremonial of the obsequies, 
combine to distance Samson's death and to ‘place it in a 


‘peculiarly exalted and familiar setting. Is it possible that 


one element of the death-resolution demands for our satisfac- 


:tion this defiance of the gods, this alignment and unification 


with history, a kind of epic challenge?"® 


s 
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Louis Martz in his brilliant essay lhe Saint as a Tragic 
Hero has postulated for tragedy a seale or spectrum ranging 
between the two poles of doubt and affirmation or to put 
it more precisely, between the pole of fruitless suffering 


and the pole of universal cause. "Not a scale of value, but 
a spectrum of various qualities, with A Farewell to Arms 
marking one extreme, outside the area of tragedy, and Shakes- 
peare's Tempest. perhaps marking the other. In between, 
within the area of tregedy would iie an enormous variety 
of works that would defy any rigorous attempt at definition 
except that all would show in some degree a mingled atmos- 
phere of doubt and affirmation, of human suffering and secret 
cause. 


Far over toward the side of fruitless suffering we might 
find the plays of Ibsen or Othello. Somewhere in the middle 
Hamlet, or Oedipus Rex and far over toward the other side 
we might find a triad of strongly affirmative tragedies; 
Oedipus at Colonus, Samson Agonistes and Murder in the 


Cathedral; and still farther over, perhaps hanging on by 
his hands to the very rim of tragedy, we might even find 
a place for Bernard Shaw", And this concept he is develop- 


ing from James Joyce who has defined catharsis through 
Stephen Dedalus: “Aristotle has not defined pity and terror, 
|! have pity is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presen- 
ce of whatsoever is grave and constant in human sufferings 
and unites it with the secret cause".-~ Or in Martz's language, 
"Tragedy, then, seems to demand both the human _ sufferer 
and the secret cause: that is to say the doubt, the pain, 
the pity of the human sufferer and the affirmation, the 
awe, the terror of the secret cause". 


In I.A.Richards and ‘Miss Bodkin this idea is put in psycho- 
logical terms. To quote Miss Buodkin: "The experience of 
tragic drama both gives in the figure of the hero an objective 
form to the self of imaginative aspiration, or to power-craving 
and also, through the hero's death, satisfies the counter - 
movement of feeling toward the surrender of personal claims 
and the merging of the ego within a greater power--the 
community consciousness. 


"Thus the archetypal pattern corresponding to iragedy 
may be said to be a certain organisation of the tendencies 
of assertion and self-submission. The self which is asserted 
is magnified by that same collective force to which finally 
submission is made and from the tension of the two impulses 
and their reaction upon each other, under the conditions 
of poetic exaltation, the distinctiye tragic attitude and emo- 
tion appears to arise". 
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According to all ticse critics, terror is associated with 
the cosmic Power which crushes the hero and pity with the 
human sufferer, but !n a genuine tragic response there is 
an equilibrium of both the impulses. That is why Richards 
says that any compensatory heaven is fatal to tragedy. 
According to this view the catharsis of King Lear would 
be closer to the Aristotelian norm than that of Antony and 
Cleopatra or Cilappatik2ram. They would agree with Jan 
Kott according to whom in King Lear "there is neither Chris- 
tian Heaven nor the heaven predicted and believed in by 
humanists. King Lear makes a tragic mockery of all eschato- 
logies; of the heaven oromised on earth, and the heaven 
Promised after death; infact, of both: Christian and secular 
theodicies, of cosmogony and the rational view of history; 
of the gods and the good nature, of man made in image 
and likeness. In King Lear both the medieval and the Renais- 


Sance orders of established values disintegrate. All that - 


Temains at the end-of this gigantic pantomime is the earth 
-- empty and bleeding". But this seems to be too pessimis-— 
tic. Critics from Dr.Johnson onwards have denied pure tragic 
ethos to King Lear on this ground and some like Stampfer 
try to solve it by saying that King Lear deliberately aims 
at the purging of a deeper fear that the partner of covenant 
may be malign. The Age of Reason: tried to mend matters 
by providing Lear and: Cordelia with crumbs of earthly com- 
fort and the fact that Nahum Tate's version continued to 
be acted for such, a long time shows not only the change 
in the sensibility of the people, but it represents the craving 
of an important and eternal Part of humanity for shallow 
justice. This is part of- the process of myth-making, but 
again it ha’s not stood the test of time, whereas in Cilappati- 
kdram we ‘can postulate a similar evolution of myth in the 
deification of Kannaki, but that has been absorbed by the 
original myth. This would bring out an important difference 
in the concept of tragedy:in Shakespeare and Ilango. In the 


‘Tamil tradition the suggestion of immortality is more explicit 


and in .the Western tradition, on the other hand, it is- only 
implied. Bradley accounts for the ‘reconciliation’ brought 
out by Cordelia's death by the impression that it also simulta- 
neously 2 al nega an impression that death does not affect 
her also. We get the feeling that Lear is rather set free 
from life than deprived of it, and we are also ‘tempted to 
believe that "the tragic world, if taken as it ‘is presented, 
with all its error, guilt, failure, woe and wasce is no final 
reality, but only a part of reality taken for the whole, and 
when so taken, illusive; and that if we could see the whote 
and the tragic facts in their true place in it, we should find 
them, not abolished, of course, but so transmuted that they 
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had ceased to be strictly tragic-find, perhap: ine suffering é 
and death counting for !ittle or nothing, ti greatness of 
the soul for much or ali, and the heroic spi:ii, in spite of " 
failure, nearer to the heart of [hings than the smaller, more S 
circumspect and Perhaps even -better' beings who survived i 
the catastrophe".° The sense of liberation and triumph ( 
is probably an exaggeration and Bradley himse! supplements {: 
it with a footnote and says that “if this ide» were made : 
explicit and accompanied our reading of a tragedy throughout 
it would confuse or even destroy the tragic impression"® E 
And he adds that "the reader most attached to these (Christi- f 
an) beliefs holds them in temporary suspension while he [ 


is immersed in a Shakespearean tragedy. Such tragedy assumes 
that the world as it is presented, is the truth, though it 
also provokes the feelings which imply that this world is 
not the whole truth, and therefore not the truth". 


That there is something of a double consciousness in 

a tragedy has been accepted by Dorothea Krook and other 
important theorists of tragedy the sense of irreparable lass 
is an important component and when we have a Prospero-like 
transcendence of suffering, there can be no tragedy. In Cilap- 
patika@ram and King Lear, suffering is real and the loss is 
irreparable. Lear learns through suffering and attains a state 
in which suffering is inseparable from joy--but the law also 
is there. In Cilappatika@ram also Kannaki acquires spiritual 
power through suffering and she passes to a serenity beyond 
suffering, but here also the law remains unalterable and 
Kannaki continues to be human even at the moment of apo- 
theosis. Eliot makes a _ distinction between religious vision 
and tragic clairvoyance when he seys that Shakespearean 
vision is short of only religious in King Lear, but Danby 
refutes this by saying: "I do not myself think that there 
is a necessary contradiction between tragic vision and religi- 
ous vision though some frags thes can be religiaus and some 
teligions can be non-tragic". Goldmann also Say st "For 
those reasons the tragic vision is a return, after the amoral 
and a-religious period of empiricism and rationalism to ethics 
and religion, taking the last word in its widest sense of 
faith in a body of values which transcend the individual®”* 
Probably what Eliot means is that the tragic vision does 
not have the mystic transcendence of the world and the 
body -- because the death of Romeo and Juliet embracing 
each other so warmly is the ‘tragedian's answer to death 
and not the mystic's, because here is only a suggestion of 
triumph over death and not a negation of the reality of 
at death. It is too human a vision to be mystic and the fact 
that they have to die togethersin order to discover and demon- 
strate a deeper synthesis is tragic. When we compare this 
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with the end of Anton and Cleopatra, we can see both 
a continuity and development in Shakespearean vision. Through- 
out, Shekespeare is emphasising only the reality of human 
love and passion and its capacity to defeat death. In man 


and the cosmos we have both the dimensions--law and love 
and in Hegelian terms this division is essential for evolution 
anc in Shekespeare and llango there is a greater emphasis 
on love than law and in that sense they both are different 
from the Greek tragedians. But the generalisation is dangerous 
because in Aeschylus also the law melts into love and Sopho- 
cles's Oedipus at Colonus also suggests that, but there is 
difference in emphasis. In Kamban we have a-similar dichoto- 
my between Dharma and Fate, and when Rama goes to the 
forest, Fate seems to overtake the other, but even then 
Fate is only an instrument of Dharma. Ultimately it is 
only Love that works through Law. As we have already argued 
this can be compaed to the Wordsworthian insight in The 
Prelude when he discovers love as the ultimate principle 
and even teiror is subsumed in it. 


But in Shakespeare and Ilango there is a greater emphasis 
upon human love. In Cilappatikaram too we find love subsum- 
ing terror both in Kannaki and the gods. All the three gods 
are only loving gods -~ even Kotravai's fury is only a manifes- 
tation of Jove and possibly Muruga marks the final evolution 
in the society's seerch for a humane god of love and mercy. 


Coming back to Bradley on the reconciliation in King 
Lear we can agree that there is that element, but it may 
not be due to a perception of the unreality of this life, 
but because of the reality of human passion and love. Lear's 
reconciliation with Cordelia and .the cosmos is achieved 
through a sense of alienation and that sense of alienation 
is there till the end along with the other. Lear discovers 
a deeper kinship with Cordelia: and the cosmos through death. 
We can also note that ‘mature Indian. readers have~- never 
been depressed by King Lear. ‘It may be mainly because 
the Indians could perceive that deeper. harmony in that chaos 
quickly. Arnold Toynbee's. reference to the radical pessimism 


of India also suggests. only this. Bradley sees evolution ‘in’ 


all the sufferers, ‘but the. sense of evolution is not as clear 
in it as in Cilappatikaram. In Cilappatikaram ‘-all but .the 


goldsmith suffer -and there is growth in’. them. too.. That is. 


why Cilappatikaram seems to.be closer: to the Hegelian con- 
cept of tragedy. In Cilappatikaram the synthesis. is complete 
and there is’. a greater sense -of. triumph and in that’ sense 


‘jt is nearer to the | spirit of Antony and Cleopatra. -And it 


is interesting to note that Bradley does not “include Antony 


and Cleopatra in his. list of pate. tragedies and even in. his. 
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essay on Antony and Cleopatra he refers to this positive 
element in it. There is no mystery in the solution of Antony 
and Cleopatra. They accept death with joy, and humanity 
is seen to be "rising by ils qreatness into ideal union with 
the power thac overwhelms it'.”" Whereas in King Lear 
there is something of the salvage of the wreck of an earthly 
paradise when Lear says, "Come, let's away to prison. We 
two alone will sing like birds i'ihe cage;"° in Antony and 
Cleopatra the lovers are deterinined to meet in a new heaven 
and a new earth.’° Here again Shakespeare makes a_e subtle 
distinction between Antony and Cleopatra. Antony has a 
vision of future -- he uses "will", but Cleopatra sees it as 
present and says: "Husband | come’? and her plan to go 
to the Cydnus -- again is only a return to the human reality 
and.-she is possibiy thinking not of a new heaven, but a new 
earth transformed by. love. But the most important thing 


is that in. Cleopatra there is qreater faith and the question 
is in this leap unto faith, is not tragedy completely nullified? 
Throughout his career Shakespeare has been showing the 
power of woman's faith to avert tragedy along with the 
stupidity of fools. Both self surrender and stupidity are only 
two manifestations of detachment and -in .The Tempest we 
find all these converging; love in Miranda, contemplation 
and detachment in Prospero and stupidity of Trinculo make 
sin and suffering, unreal and that is why it is not a tragedy. 
But is that true of Antony and Cleopatra and Cilappatikaram? 
In both we have an approach to that stage but both are- 
still within the spectrum of tragic experience because sin 
and suffering .are not negated here. Eventhough Kannaki's 
identification with the cosmos is greater than the protagonists 
of Antony and’ Cleopatra, Cilappatikaram is Probably more 
tragic than Antony and Cleopatra because Kannaki also re- 


mains fully human till the end and interestingly enough Ilango 
does not make Kannaki know her being an instrument until 
the action is over; and even then all that develops later 


is not anticipated. Her early sufferings ‘are so real that 
they are not cancelled out in the final victory, whereas 
in .Antony and Cleopatra the sense of suffering is not so 
intense even earlier. And that is why the comedy of its 
earlier part. can be reconciled with the final sense of joy, 
whereas in Cilappatikaram there is no joy, but a serenity 
at the end and ‘this can be reconciled with the intense suffer- 
ing of the earlier part. Just as Lear's final ecstasy is insepar- 


_ able from his agony, Kannaki's final serenity is inseparable 


from her sublime sorrow and Cleopatra's triumphant march 
into a new heaven and earth can also be reconciled with 
her earlier comic games. It is possible to see a closer wovtlert: 
ty between The Tempest and Shakuntalam on the ene hand.” 

and Antony and Cleopatra, and Cilappatikaram, on the other. 


mea) Shakespeare and Ilango 


The second pair are within the tragic because of their empha- 
sis on ‘he ceality of suffering. But Shakespeare is closer 
to Kalidesa in his final mood and so one can say that the 
mature Shakespeare is contemporaneous with Ilango and 
Kalidasa -- among others. But one should be aware of the 
differences too. If we say. that Cilappatikaram is tragic 


it is not exactly in the sense in which King Lear or even 
Antony and Cleopatra is. We must be ready to see more 
Synthesis and sense of evolution into the divine here as part 
of the Indian tradition and the difference is only minimal. 
If the Western view -- at least Shakespeare's -- can be sum- 
med up in Wordsworth's words: "Suffering is Bet meanest obs- 
Cure and dark and shares the nature of infinity", llango's 
view is not very different but here suffering brings man 
closer to infinity. 


If there is a greater synthesis in the tragic universe 
of Ilango, it also results in a greater synthesis of emotions 
in the tragic response. If the emphasis in Ilango is on synthe- 
sis, in Shakespeare it is on tension. But tension in art suggests 
synthesis, and there can also be no synthesis without tension. 
Even the Aristotelian catharsis only leads to an equilibrium, 
Dut explicitly it refers only to purgation. All art aims at 
-only a Santhi, a peace that passeth all ‘understanding; and 
in the catharsis of Shakespearean: tragedies and. Cilappati- 
karam we see only "Slightly different approximations towards ~~ 
that. If the Eastern art sees the circumference from the: 
still centre, and in the West the centre is’ seen from_ the 
circumference, the dichotomy can always be resolved in: 
rapid motion and then we have neither the centre nor the 
circumference, but both. In Nietzsche's theory of reconcilia-— 
tion of the Dionysian and Apollonian in tragedy, this coexist- 
ence of suffering with joy, of primordial energy and form, 
of tension and serenity is implied". 


But Schopenhauer seems to be nearer to Eastern concept 
in general, that of Ilango in particular. He interprets:catharsis 
as a complete enfranchisement' from Passions, something 
akin to Milton's "Calm of mind, all passion speat".” B.o th 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer seem to feel that. there is both 
arousing and mitigation of passions, eventhough Nietzsche 
gives more emphasis to the former. and Schopenhauer to 
the latter, but, according to E.F.Carritt, both seem to feel 
that by putting him (a reader) into .a spiritual instead of 
a brutal relation with his feelings, it delivers him from their 
tyranny. This is true of all art, and tragic purgation differs 
from others only In degree, Stevenson brings it out, clearly: 
"To sit still and contemplate, to remember the faces of 
women without desire, to be pleased by the great deeds 
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of men without envy, to be e iything and everywhere in 
sympathy and yet content to reinain where and what you 
are -- is not this to know bath wisdom and virtue, and to 
dwell with happiness?” ” And this detached involvement 


is the essence of aesthetic experience and this should result 
in emotional equilibrium or serenity 


James Joyce's interpretation ot catharsis is very -.llumina- 
ting. He refers:to a state, a stasis which is beyond loathing 
and desire: "The tragic emotion, in fact, is a face looking 
two ways, towards terror and towards pity, both of which 
are phases of it. You see | used the word arrest. | mean 
the tragic emotion is static. Or rather the dramatic emotion 
is. The feelings excited by improper art are kinetic, desire 
or loathing. Desire urges us to possess, to go to something, 
loathing urges us to abandon, to “go from something. The 


-arts which excite them, pornographical or didactic, are there- 


fore improper arts. The aesthetic emotion (I used the. general 


term) is therefore static. The mind is arrested and: raised 


above desire and loathing". This comes close to the Eastern 
concept of Rasa. Commenting on the poeties of Abhinavagupta 
Dr.Gnoli says: "Pain, which is mobility, inquietitude, has 
no place in aesthetic experience, which is rest, lysis and 
the fulfilment of all desires -- unless it is converted magically 
into pleasure". According to P. Lal, to postulate a ninth 
Sthayi Bhava, that of santa or serenity is due to a misunder- 
standing of Bharatat "While each of these eight emotions 
might be described loosely as having their own rasa, rasa 
itself is unique, total and single. It is indescribable and super- 
natural. Bharata suggests that the ninth rasa, that of santa, 
is in fact the only real rasa, the others being steps to it 
or ingredients in it. The total is more than the sum of its 
parts, and different from them".°° 


It is true that the fnterpretation of catharsis by Joyce 
and Schopenhauer is very close to some of the interpretations 
of the. Santhi, but there seems to be a difference in the 
sense that in the Western theories the emphasis is on the 


-tension preceding serenity, the motion suggesting stasis, 


whereas the Eastern concept gives importance to the stasis 


‘absorbing motion or the serenity transcending tension. And 


this can be illustrated with reference to the response to 
King Lear and Cilappatikaram. It is true that there is what 


“1A. Richards calls the systematisation or the co-ordination 


of discordant impulses’ in both and the sensitive reader ulti- 
mately experiences only that rasa underlying all emotions 
in both. Even what is described as the unity of theme or 


_ mood .in Western aesthetics is suggested in the concepts 
.of Avcitya and Rasa in Sanskrit. The comic exuberance of 
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the early pn of Antony and Cleopatra can easily be cecon- 
ciled with th- tragic triumph of the later part and it is 
this emotional unity that is the life-germ of the whole play. 
But does this ‘econciliation of impulses (which can be derived 
partly from Coleridge's reconciliation of opposites) result 
in the same compound both in Cilappatikaram and King Lear? 
In a sense every work of art is unique and the impact of 
King Lear ‘snot that of Hamlet or Othello and that is 
why Kenneth Muir says that we cannot think of Shakespea- 
Tean tragedy, but only Shakespearean tragedies.°? But ion 


so far as generalisation is possible, we can say that there 
is something common in the emotional response to Shakes- 
pearean tragedies -- and is it comparable to our emotional 
response to Cilappatikaram? 


Ka-Naa.Subramanyam_ has applied the concept of Rasa 
to the study of Cilappatikaram and says: "Santhi is as much 
@ rasa as any of the other ~~ perhaps more difficult of achieve- 
ment than others. There will always be writers who strive 
to bring a tear of joy or sorrow to the eye of their readers — 
but even they can, I hope, theoretically concede that S&anthi 
might be worth attempting. A critical acceptance of Santhi 
as the final rasa, the rasa of rasas, seems to be present 
ever to the mind of the poet of the Cilappatikaram and 
his critical selectiveness of material and his artifice of © 
over and understatements at -critical points in the story 
would indicate that here was one poet who knew what he 
was doing and went about it in the manner that was available 
to him, ignoring contemporary conventions", °7 One can agree 
with the view that Ilango aims at Shanthi, but Mr. Subraman- 
yam does not stop there.’He has also said that, "the marvel- 
lous precision with which the most conscious of poets in 


Tamil sets out to '‘kill' all emotion, to attain an ‘objectivity! 
that is rare enough in ional Eh literature, has to be Critically 
examined to be understood", ~ First of all there seems to 


be a confusion between emotional stasis -and critical objectivi- 
ty- But more serious than that: is to say that llango sets 
out to kill all emotion and then it is said that Ilango .was 
capable of "moving lyrics of great intensity of feeling -- 
it would seem to me that the poet includes these lyrics 
just to indicate that he could do the moving lyrics that 
were currently becoming the fashion in the Bhakti age but 
that he preferred to do the ‘emotionally static! type of 
poetry for the major part of his epic",°* This makes - Ilango. 
a chaotic: artist which he is not. The stasis of Cilappatikaram 
does not suggest absence of emotions. In Cilappatikaram 
there is no violent exhibition of emotions, but only Pn artistic 
rendering of them. There is powerful emotion” recreated 
in tranquility. Coleridge refers to the kindling and at the 
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same time ordering of emotians by «nr in poetry. Because 
Ilango is said to.be a Jain it is eus.y t0 say that there is 
a suppression of emotions, but our emotional response tells 
a different tale. It may be correct tc si that Cilappatikaram 
marks a transition towards the Bhakt: aqae both in= spirit 
and technique -- from _ the pantheistt: vision of the Sangam 
poetry we pass on to more personal cod; from the emotional! 
stasis of the Sangam lyrics, we pass an in the greater intensi- 
ty of the lyric of the Bhakti age. ‘his can be related to 
Or. T.P.Meenakshisundaranar's thesis that in Cilappatikdram 


we have an extension of the dramatic monologues of the 
Sangam age- It may be argued that Cilappatikaram marks 
an era of emoticnal suppression and Bhakti cult shows the 
release of the pent-up emotions but a more acceptable inter- 
pretation would be to say that Cilappatikaram marks = an 
evolution in so far as there is more of the Dionysian in it, 
and the Apolleonian element of the Sangam poetry coexists 
with the Dionysian element. This is: parallel to Nietzsche's 
account of the Greek tragedy, who says that the Athenian 
tragedy marks a synthesis of the Apollonian and the- Dionysian 
but there the Dionysian is more dominating. ° But in Tamil 
tradition, we have an epic as the culmination and this pattern 
is repeated in Kambaramayanam which comes after the 
ecstasy of the Bhakti songs. In the Sangam lyrics we have 
epic stasis and dramatic potential and in Cilappatikaram 
we have an exploitation of the dramatic potential, but 
the epic pull is also equally strong, and if there is a final 
victory it is for the epic. This can be related to the sculp- 
turesque element in Indian art in general and this search 
for stasis can partially account for the relative absence 
of drama. also in Indian tradition in general, and in Tamil 
in particular. 


This equilibrium in the emotional impact or Rasa_ is 


‘also reflected in the structure of the epic which is characteri- 


sed by symmetry through-out. The three Kantams end with 
the Katturais which are similar and yet not the same and 
the Nurkatturai binds them together and refers to the concept 
of oneness of Tamilnadu. Kannaki emerges as a symbol of 
this deeper unit that binds together not only the three parts 
of Tamilnadu but also the entire humanity. This is only one 
of the instances of Ilango's ability for synthesis of apparently 
diverse things. The Mankala Valttuk K@atai and the Varantaru 
K@tai” are in symmetrical relationship. ‘to’ each other. We 


“have ‘already. referred to the symmetry in Kanal Vari. We 
‘can ‘also’ notice. the -symmetrical relationship between Anti- 


malaic. Cirappuc: Cey K&tai and the Vénir K&tai and the 
symmetry. within the former itself -- when he deals with 


“Madfiavi and Kannaki. In all these cases the formal similarity 
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underlies a deeper unity. It is the similarity among the charac- 
ters that is emphasised, and not the differences and even- 
though Kannaki suffers because of Madhavi, and Kopperundevi 
suffers because of Kannaki, it is not seen so much as conflict 
between themselves. They seem to discover a deeper identity 
through suffering and in the real sense they are not fighting. 
Even in Valakkurai Katai which is the most dramatic section 
of the work with a quick exchange of dialogue, we are aware 
of the fact that the teal issue is not between Kannaki and 
Nedunchezhiyan but between both of them. and something 
else. 


Finally, it is interesting to note that this emotional 
stasis (not 'killing of emotions') is the characterstic of Sans- 
krit drama as well as Japanese Noh. To quote Prof. Kantak, 
"Indeed, Asiatic drama has thus subtlised action with a poetic 
apprehension, you might almost say, to the point of spiriting 
it away. In the Japanese Noh, for instance, action is so purged 
of its physical accoutrements that it assumes the nature 
of a stance-action happening out of time, in the. stillness 
of the soul. What the Noh presents is the flower, the Yugen, 
the final bloom of the tree of action not the bole, the roots 
and the worms. Though the Noh might derive othis idea 
‘specifically from Zen Buddhism, the Noh idea of action and 
the Indian have, at bottom, an .cbhvious blood relationship. 
The distinctnesses are merely family differences". In the 
action of Cilappatikaram we have the overall effect of still- 
ness in motion. In structure a dome-like harmony is built 


'out of the parts, and these are Parallel to the concept of 


Tasa, the artistic rendering of a pure (not ethically) emotion 


purged of existential dross. This stillness in’ motion which . 


is the quintessence of Indian. art is also illustrated in Lord 


Nataraja. In Shakespeare we have an approach towards this - 


stillness even in King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra, but 
he is closer to -it only in the The Tempest and The Winter's 
Tale. It is interesting to, see that these Plays have also a 
thematic affinity with Eastern dramas like Sakuntalam,. 
Finally, we can note that the evolution of Cilappatikadram 
as a tragic epic has beén- necessitated by the tendencies 
which had taken root in: the culture and tradition which 
it had inherited. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SYNTHESIS: TOWARDS UNIVERSALS AND ROOTS 


Joseph K. Yamagiwa, an optimistic comparatist, has 
seid that "rich rewards may come from a comparison of 
the West, whose ways of thought and expression have largely 
developed out of the Hebraic-Christian and Graeco-Roman 
traditions, and the East, which is shaped mostly by ways 
of thought that are Hindic-Buddhist or Confucian-Taoist 
in origin". We undertook a comparative study of Shakespeare 
and lIlango because they represent a culmination as well 
as great moments of synthesis in their respective cultures 
and though they are historically unrelated in the sense that 


there were no actual links, there are affinities between 
them, an exploration of which has resuited in mutual illumina- 
tion. 


A study of this kind has been supported by many compara- 
tists, particularly of the American school. As Owen Alridge 
puts it, "the method of rapprochement, which resembles 
comparative law in pointing to analogies without contact"? 
permits a concentration on major works, offers an opportunity 
for aesthetic analysis, and may provide an insight into the 
Process of artistic creation. This is made explicit in Remak's 


concept of comparative literature “less” as an independent 
subject which must at all costs set up its own inflexible 
laws, than as a badly needed auxiliary discipline, a link bet- 
ween smaller segments of parochial literature, a bridge bet- 


ween. organically related hut physically .separated areas of 
human creativeness" and.he also insists that a systematic 
revitalising of the "comparative" (method) might be the 
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most natural and eftuctive way of bringing literary criticism 
and evaluation into Comparative literature through the caom- 
parison, by analogy o1 contrast, of (not necessarily casually) 


related works, works comparable because of elective affinities 
in theme, problem, genre, style, simultaneousness, zeitgeist, 
stage of cultural evolution, etc". 


The grounds of comparison in our study include almost 
all these, except simultaneousness and stage of cultural 
evolution. But even in this aspect we may see a similarity 
not only because Shakespeare and Ilango represented a culmina- 
tion and a moment of confluence in their respective cultures 
but also because they both represent ‘a similar stage in the 
evolution of their respective cultures: both were the products 
of a period of expansion and affirmation coming to grips 
with some sort of negation. and sadness. This is also a sign 
of cultural maturity because we begin to see life fully only 
when we see life as a tragedy. 


As tragedians, Shakespeare and Ilango show. certain 
common concerns and, to some extent, some common answers. 
According to T.R.-Henn, "The central problem of Tragedy, 
from Aeschylus onwards, has always been the moral or religi- 
ous problem of evil and suffering in the world". We have 
seen that both Shakespeare-:and llango’ relate suffering to 
human gutilt--eventhough there is no direct proportion between 
suffering and guilt in either, and in both one does not suffer 
for one's sin alone. There is something of the scapegoat 
in Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth and Kannaki and possibly more 
of it in Kannaki, and correspondingly she is also more subli- 
mated. If the world order needs Kannaki for the salvation 
of Kovalan, purgation of the Pandiya Kingdom and the rebirth 


of Tamilnadu, it also sublimates her through that process 


and in Bradley's terms we may Say that the world order 


is seeking its own fulfilment through self-destruction.” We_ 


can find a parallel —" Nammalvar who has also referred to 
the god that suffers. In both ‘the tragedians suffering and 
sacrifice are meaningful parts of an evolutionary universe. 
Both agree with the great truth embodied in the Bible: 


"Verily, verily, | say unto you, except: a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die 
it bringeth forth much fruit".” The sacrificing blood is essen- 
tial for the sustaining of life and there seems to be a mysteri- 
ous alliance between life and death. 


But there is also ai difference between: the Western 
tragedian and the Eastern poet in this respect, because the 
former emphasises the human responsibility and guilt, whereas 
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the latter emphasises tine ihing of an inexorable law throu- 
gh human actions even ii il is for their own salvation. The ; 
notion of sin underlying the Shakespearean concept, and i 
that of Karma underlying wie tragic universe of Ilango are - 
different upto a point. The Western view sees sin as inherent 
in all human actions. ani ichievements. To quote Neibuhr, f 
“Man is mortal. That his fate. Man pretends not to 
be mortal. That is his vin - . ». The higher the tower 
is built to escape unnecessary limitations of the human 
imagination,: the more c+rtain it will be to defy necessary 
and inevitable limitations. Thus sin corrupts the’ highest 
as well as the lowest achievements of human life. . - 
+ + This pride is at Inst one aspect of what Christian 
orthodoxy means by ‘original sin's It is not so much an 
inherited corruption as an inevitable taint upon the spiricua~ 


lity of a finite creature, always enslaved to time and 
place, never completely enslaved and always under the 
ilfusion that the measuie of his emancipation is greater 
than it really is". 


And if we juxtapose this with Nietzsche's exposition of What 
he calls the Aryan view, we can perceive what is common 
in the Western concept in general. “What distinguishes the 
Atyan conception (from the Semitic myth of the Fall) is 
an exalted notion of active sin as the properly Promethean 
virtue; this motion provides us with the ethical substratum 
of pessimistic tragedy, which comes to be seen as a justifica- 
tion of human ills, that is to say of human ills as well as 
the suffering purchased by that guilt".? Of course, he distin- 
guishes the active sin of Prometheus from tne feminine 
sin of the Fall, but what is common to both is a sense of 
sin. The difference between the Greek view and the Chris- 
tian view is also significant and in Shakespeare we see the 
shift from one to the other and that brings him closer to 
Ilango. However, in Shakespeare the emphasis is on the guilt 
of the human sinner. In !lango the emphasis is’) on the law 
that works through humanity. In Shakespeare too there is 
a transcendental moral order, but the focus of 
is on the human sinner. 
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We have also seen that if from one point of view there 
is more of the Greek sense of fate in llango, there is also 
more evolution in Ilango. It is true that 
are less conscious of guilt and the actions seem to spring 
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from the bedrock of personality, and it looks as though they 
are only vessels for the fulfilling of their own Karma in 2 
their Own way and it certainly allows them freedom to shape 
their own Karma which is’ also their character. Bharati also 


Protea 


Shakespear od Llango 
seems to have felt that Karma is not imposed of us, but 
only juifilled by us and that is why he said: "We will do 


Katmas more and more". 


What is) most interesting is that in both Shakespeare 
and llango a cyclical view of life is being evolved into 
a Progressive view. We find in Kannaki this grand synthesis 
-- the universal appetite or destiny resolves into her personal 
character. Im Kannaki we find the paradox of the human 
situation as seen by the Indian mind illustrated most beauti- 
fully. If in one sense we find in ter destiny the ripening 
of others' Karma, she also represents the movement of the 
History or shall we say the will of the world spirit and the 
more she identifies herself with it, the more she becomes 
powerful. This is something akin to the Murder in the Cathe- 
dral pattern, in which we see the working of Providence 
and the chorus are also unconsciously fulfilling only that 
and to that extent they also feel that they are forced to 
witness.?! They seem to resist the universal force which 
works through them too. The same principle works through 
Becket also but he soon identifies himself with the divine 
will and that. is why he too becomes the centre. Superficially 
he seems to suffer, but he is the real actor and at a deeper 
level God, the unmoved mover is the real actor whereas 
all the characters including Becket only suffer and where 
there is total identification there is neither action nor suffer- 
ing. * In Kannaki's case we find a similar paradoxical develop- 
ment. The most important thing is that Karma or ul allows 
her to evolve, and. she evolves into a cosmic force, something 
akin to that Karma itself. It looks as though that universal 
force out of love uses her because in her the appetite is 
greatest and it uses her only to evolve her. : 


In King Lear also we saw a similar, but not identical, 
personal development of character. In Lear also superficially 
there is) a sense of being forced and used by an external 
-forcé, but all the time’ he is free to evolve his character 
and he too does evolve../In this sense to both Shakespeare 
and liango, life is a’ vale of soul-making here and now. But 
if Lear is more free. in one sense, the does not evolve to 
the extent to which. “Kannaki ‘does. If the crucial petipeteia | 
in Shakespeare’ “gives” “the hero an insight into his guilt,.. ‘in 
llango, Kannaki also through the oracle gets an insight: into: 
Kovalan's guilt as. well as her sin-of pride but that .results’’ 
in a reversal both in her character and fortunes... And -the 
‘guilty Shakespearean hero also-is aiven freedom to change 
his course and character, eventhough in 'the case of Macbeth’ 
there is an exception which only “confirms the rule. because 
he only does not utilise that freedom. The growing sense 
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of fate in Macbeth is onlv in proportion to his degeneration 
and at every stage he chooses not to choose. In tact in 
Macbeth w» {find the complete resolution of character-destiny 
dichotomy: crime begets crime, but it Is the character's 
voluntary feed. The tryst with destiny seems to involve 
him in a sort of hide and seek. The different stages in Mac-~ 
beth's meciing the witches show how his character is being 
shaped in relation to his own deeds and we car see an illu- 
minating parallel between Macbeth's growing sense of fate 
and the increase in Ilango's reference to earlier life in 


the later part of Cilappatikaram. Again, just as the pre- 
determined pattern never affects the story--the characters 
are free to grow in both. As the witches' prophecy is clari- 
fied and fulfilled only gradually in Macbeth, we find the 
dream abour Kovalan's .doom is also completed by different 
characters. We must notice the difference in the fulfilment 
of an oracle prophecy in Macbeth and Kovalan. fFust as 
in’ Macbeth the prophecies precede Macbeth's action but 
they are only gradually confirmed, in Cilappatikaram also, 
the dreams unfold the tragic doom gradually, but they never 
influence the action of the characters. 


But if it ‘is true that there is moral responsibility in 
both, there is less consciousness of sin in Ilango and charac- 
ter does not seem to be so fully affected or corrupted by 
one's deeds in Cilappatikaram. In this. sense Ilango shows 
an affinity with the Buddhist view--because the characters 
do not seem to be in conflict with one another as their 
individual Karmas. But at a deeper level these distinctions 
dissolve pointing out to one principle which works through 
all, and we can postulate a collective Karma which pre- 


supposes the unity of all life. If in Shakespeare, a sense 
of collective guilt leads to the discovery of identity with 
all life and detachment, humility and love, in Itlango, the 


consciousness of a common Fate leads to the birth of de- 
tachment, humility and charity. 


But there seems to be a slight difference in their em- 
phasis. In Hamlet, the answer seems to be detachment. 
Hamlet's main problem is disengagement--he is trying to 
be in the world but not of the wortd and as we have argued 
in Chapter IIl the stage and the soldier images dramatise 
this meaning. He seems to enact the truth that once the 
soul realised that it is but an onlooker and not an actor 
in the tragedy of existence, release of true self from the 


‘empirical self and its entanglements Prakriti)is possible? ? We 


are all 'actors' on the stage of life; only when we realiseit.we 
become real actors. Hamlet is groping for a sense of the 


real self through role-playing and like Kannaki there 


is full 
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self-realisation which is also transcendence, only wien he 
identifies himself with the ‘still centre's One's real identity 
is inseperable from a sense of nothingness -- a sense of 
kinship with the centre, and a sense of kinship with all life. 
In King Lear it is the sense of kinship with all life that 
is emphasised whereas in Hamlet it is the sense of binship 


with the creative centre that is emphasised, eventhough 
it also leads to love. In King Lear when there is the stiipping 
of the superficial layers of personality, that is also an ¢xpan- 
sion, and in that deeper level there is not only a sense of 
universal guilt, but also a sense of universal brotherhood. 
And here again there is detachment, but it is the human 
solidarity and love that are emphasised... If on the other 
hand in Cilappatika@ram also love is emphasised, it is derived 
from a Tecognition of oneness with an universal power. In 
both, the need for forgiveness and humility is there. "The 
only wisdom we can hope to acquire is the wisdom of humili- 
ty: humility is endless". ” But the Shakespearean emphasis 
shifts from detachment to love and this seems to be a typical 
Western trait. Whitman also recognises the oneness of humani- 
ty through a sense of guilt and the expansion into a cosmic 


consciousness is primarily an identification with all tits.” 
Dostoevski also has a= similar insight. At Ilusha's burial, 
Kolya says to Alyosha "It is all so strange, Karamazov, such 
a sorrow and the pan-cakes after it, it all seems to be so 
unnatural in our . Teligion". But after Alyosha's beautiful 
pastoral charge to the children, he concludes: "Well, now 
we will finish talking and go to the funeral dinner. Don't 
put out at our eating pancakes -- it is a very old custom 


and there is something nice in that ... . Well, let us go: 
And now we go hand in hand".!® Commenting on this Richard 
B. Sewall says that "here is fatherhood lovingly extend- 
ed and willingly accepted.and a brotherhood gladly joined." 17. 
In Shakespeare, atleast in King Lear, what is emphasised 
is the brotherhood of man eventhough it presupposes’ the 
fatherhood of God. In the Eastern tradition it is the other 
way about. But the difference is. only a question of emphasis. 


This emphasis on love and mercy in both is reflected 
in their emphasis.on the women's spiritual power. Cleopatra 
and Madhavi stand for energy and lave and Cordelia and 
Kannaki for mercy and love which are more sublime and 
spiritual. But there are differences. If bath Cleopatra and 
Madhavi evolve, Madhavi chooses the road of humility and 
detachment whereas Cleopatra even in her upward movement 
is of the earth till the end. Kannaki is more active and asse- 
ttive than Cordelia and Kovalan's salvation is subordinated 
to the sublimation of Kannaki; whereas in Shakespeare it 
is the human sinner who is the focus of attention. There 
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is also more oj} triumph in CilappatiksSram and more of the 
divine in Kannoki. If Kannalei symbolises Sakti as well as 
human love, Coidelia stands for grace and human love; but 
the divine is mode more explicit in the former. If Cordelia 
is Charged with the divine, we find Kannaki evolving into 
the divine. This seems to be a fundamental difference between 
the two. In Antony and Cleopatra we see this earth being 
transformed by a trancendental vision, but in Cilappatikaéram 
there is = an upward movement into another realm _ itself. 
In the beginning Kannaki seems to evolve from the macro- 
cosm, but she -is the peak of evolution. And _ this pattern 
is tepeated in the overall structure of the epic also, because 
her downward movement is also an upward movement and 


earth reaches heaven and heaven comes down to earth at 
the end. 


In Shakespeare the human partakes of the divine and 


when the doors of perception are cleansed, life becomes 
holy and infinite and the holiness of life is awe-inspiring. 
In Hlango, Kannaki's evolution shows that the human can 
become a cosmic power and that transcendence is equally 
awe-inspiring. And all these converge in their treatment 


of nature-myth. In both, the human tragedy is related to 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature. In both we 
find a correspondence between the human heart and the 
cosmic processes and love is the governing principle in both 
the orders. The regenerative powers of the cosmos are linked 
with the power of love and in both the emphasis is on the 
latter and the myth of nature is subordinated to that of 
the human heart. Love is seen as tne underlying principle 
of man-and his milieu and that makes man experience a 
kind of deathlessness. If love triumphs over justice in the 
human cansciousness, it is related to the triumph of Sakti 
or grace over fate in the cosmic order in both. 


But there are differences. There is a greater tension 
between man and nature in Shakespeare, eventhough it is 
also suggestive of, and leads to, a synthesis. If in Ilango 
nature is less contaminated by human deeds, Shakespearean 
involvement with nature seems to be greater and nature 
in Shakespeare is intertwined with the human consciousness. 
But in Ilango there is more of the evolution from the natural 
to the human and vice versa and we have more nature gods 
also, such as Kotravai, Mayoon and Murugan. 


Lastly, if there is the triumph of love in the divine 
order in both, it is more explicit in Cilappatikaram, and 
in Shakespeare it is only suggested or, to put it in other 
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words, it is only seen in human 


terms. Im Ji::go, on the other 
hand, we see the god of terror, Kotrav-i ‘volving into the 
god of love, Muruga. Of course it is Koiravaits love’ that 
is manifested as Muruga, and god's terror: is seen as god's 


love. In Shakespeare also love is primary and this is made 
more explicit in Wordswarth: 


To fear and love 


To love as first and chief, for there fear 2nds, 
Be this ascribed:. . 
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« « «- From love, for here 

Do we begin and end, all grandeur comes, 
All truth and beauty, from pervading love, 
That gone, we are as dust. 


And this is said to be the secular parallel to Milton's: 


To God more glory; more goodwill to Man in 
From God, and over wrath shall grace abound. 


If Wordsworth séems to be closer to the Eastern thought, 
it is because he insists on the explicit triumph of love. 


In “Aeschylus and Sophocles also we have something 
akin to it. In The Orestia Aeschylus brings out the triumph 
f mercy and in Sophocles also according to Bowra there 
sa parallel development. "There is certainly a difference 
between the confident trust of the last olays and the dark 
hints of the middle plays. In the last three, the ways of 
the gods are presented in a way. that satisfies the human 
conscience. The participation in man's lives is shown to 
be governed by such rules as men set up for themselves; - 
they display right and justice in the human sense of the 
words. At the end of his life Sophocles seems to have wished 
to demonstrate the justice no less than the power of the 
gods."° It is interesting to note that poets belonging to such 
diverse cultures, Sophocles and Aeschylus, Shakespeare and 
Ilango should have groped towards a loving and just world 
order, which becomes more and more human also. Of course 
in Sophocles the progress is from the sense of power to 
the sense of the justice of gods, but Shakespeare and Ilango 
seem to go further and show the power of something akin 
to grace and mercy. The concept: of grace becomes more 
prominent in the tast plays of Shakespeare. If in Shakespeare, 
the Calvinist sense of sin finds its complement in a ‘sense 
of love, in Ilango the Jain. sense of Karma finds its comple- 
ment: in the ecstatic vision of _Murugan. It is interesting 
to see that there is ae common core In Shakespeare and Ilango * 
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whic! an be :elated to the Greek and Vedic traditions respec- 
tively and their development from those positions also shows 
similar tendencies -- from an impersonal to more personal 


god and from a sense of terror to a sense of love both in 
the cosmos and man. But in both, the cosmic only eccompa- 
nies and does not influence the human action and this ac- 
counts for the secularism of both. 

‘hough the tragic themes of the two writers are compar- 
ed in Chapters IIf to VI in the conventional way, they were 
divided into three major inter —~ related components -- fate 
versus guilt, death versus love, and in Chapter IV we related 
the study of them to characters, mainly women, and charac- 
ters to the cosmic order. All this could be treated as thema- 
tology in so far as they were postulated as problems, and 
also as opposites. To quote Peterson, 'Every problem _ signals 
the posing of a question, which must find an answer in the 
idea; and an idea can find poetic formulation only in the 
solution of problems. As regards the problems, what Jaspers 


exemplified as the "antinomic structure of existence" in 
the so-called Grenzsituationen, applies to literature as well: 
“Each of these cases--conflict, death, chance, gquilt--implies 
an antinomy. Strife and mutual help, life and death, chance 
and design, guilt and the sense of redemption are tied toge- 
ther, as the one does not exist without the other. Frenzel 


and Trousell also agree that the theme is a larger category, 
though there is a particularisation of motifs. 


We could also break these tragic themes into small 
units such as’ seeming versus being and possession versus 
love. Here again there is a close parallel between Cilappati- 
karam and King Lear. Lear's questions to the daughter show 
a confusion of values and he tried to equate love with his 
possessions and also wanted a demonstration of love. He 
knew the true nature of love finally when it was given unask- 
ed; at that time he finds his true identity also. His initial 
questions to his three daughters also point to the desparate 
attempt to define his being in relation to others as well 
as his possessions. But he finds his self Jater in boundless 
love which ne shows to all, and which Cordelia showers 
upon him, wherein the initial give-and-take situation is beauti- 
fully parodied and nullified because what is given is more 
than what is asked. Kovalan's eulogy of Kannaki is full of 
imagery denoting wealth and sensuous sweet e.g-, flawless 
gold and pearl, fragrance, honey, the jewel not seen in the 
hills and the ambrosia not seen in the sea. Throughout 
there is a characteristic juxtaposition of the material and 
the sensuous, similar to, though not identical with, Shylock's 
combining of ducats with daughter in the Merchant of Venice. 


ia Shakespeare and Ilango 
Sut when Kovalan eoies back from Madhavi, Kannaki offers 
both her love and possessions unasked and like Lear kneeling 
before Cordelia, we find later Kovalan almost touching her 
feet when he, full oi remorse, leaves her to sell the anklet. 
His relationship wilh Madhavi also fails in relation to loss 
of wealth; he seems '« have developed a sense of inferiority 
after having lost his wealth. Here we find Madhavi's love 


expressed by her total renunciation. 


The theme of seeming ‘and being, of appearance and 
reality, is also interlocked with the theme’ of possession 
versus love in both. Kannaki and Cordelia are unable to 
pretend to be what they are not; in the case of Madhavi 
and Cleopatra there is a opie: Say from drama to reality. 
lago says, "lam not what J am", Pandiyan Nedunchezhiyan 
(there is no equation between him and lago) cries, "I am 
not the King; ! am only the robber".*> Both King Lear and 
Kovalan turn from appearance to reality. The use of inner 
drama in Hamlet and K&analvari in Cilappatikaram also contri- 
butes to this theme. In Shakespearean tragedy, particularly 
in Hamlet, drama becomes. a metaphor for life. In fact in 
most of the scenes there is a play, within the play-- for 
example, Ophelia talking to Hamlet when her father is behind 
the scene. And the real play within the play is only an intensi- 
fied version of this technique. The play within play suggests 
a sort of stillness in action. Hamlet is playing a role in a 
sense different from that of the actors Playing a role, and 
-in the critical moment we find life making inroads into drama 
when Claudius and his queen leave the play in the middle. 
In Kanalvari, both Kovalan. and Madhavi are enacting a play 
within a play and they seem to be addressing not each other. 
The Cauvery-King myth in the songs enacts a deep division 
in the two singers, and the very expression becomes experi- 
ence and one and the same song is interpreted differently 
by the two characters. Because both closely identify them- 
selves with their personae, there is a violation of artistic 
distance and decorum which is a manifestation of their divi- 
sion. Art encroaches upon reality and ‘play! becomes 'the 
thing' -- tragically so. 


But ali these themes were subordinated to the major 
questions of tragedy such as fate and free will, guilt and 
love, justice and mercy. These themes, we saw, were realised 
n the two tragedians differently, but there were significant 
similarities and wherever they agree, we seem to be-nearer 
literary universals. 


According to some comparatists, ‘themes are more indivi- 
dualised, whereas motifs are more general and abstract; 
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emes relate to characiers and motifs to sit ek T “hy sé 
votifs in both the tragedians are elemery | passions and 
conflicts--and they are related to the prima’ tonds and ties. 
it is the agony of the [ather in King Lear o: ~ son in Ham- 
lel, love poisoned in Othello, and violatior of basic bonds 
though in more political terms in Macbeth. | Cilappatikaram 
also there is a sense of betrayal and of a man torn between 
two loyalties. In all cases death comes on ti feast expected 


occasion, though most inevitable. 


Though there are significant differences in terms of cul- 
ture, the sex motif plays an important part in both the writers. 
Shakespeare emphasises on the father's/mother's relationship 
with son/daughter, whereas Ilango deals oniy with husband 
- wife relationship and the two treatments show. cultural 
variation in spite of. certain universal properties. Both Kannaki 
and Madhavi are cheated by their husband as well as fate, 
and the loss of Kovalan affects them profoundly; one becomes 
an avenging god of fury and the other, a holy nun. Kannaki's 
tearing of her breasts can also be contrasted with Madhavi, 
Giving up amorous life. In one case, there is a primitive 
transformation of eros into destructive power, and in the 
other a sublimation of the same sacrifice, but both end with 
spiritual! love. The destruction or transformation of tove 
seems to be the basic motif in all these tragedies. 


The conflict between love and higher or social obligations 
can also be seen in Othello and Cilappatikaram. Both Shakes- 
peare and Ilango go beyond the personal or social tragedies 
to some (thing deeper and universal. The Tamil! tradition 
emphasises the -.mother instinct and the virgin worship--may 
be there is a conflict between Kannaki's role as a mother-- 
even to her husband and her role as a wife or lover; patadoxi- 
cally she evolves into a universal mother, though she had 
no child of her own. It is possible to relate Kannaki to the 
motifs of marriage and goddess such as Minakshi as Shulman 
does,”” but we linked. her mainly with Muruga because in 
him there is. the synthesis of destruction and fertility, of 


- Dionysian frénzy and Apollonian serenity, of terror and love--. 


and :she is also: explicitly linked with Muruga in the text. 


' Again he is also the prototype of art, though not explicitly: 


tragic art in the Tamil tradition. In Muruga. there is. fusion 
_of ‘myth and aesthetics (the word Muruga means ‘fertility 
and beauty’) ‘and he stands for the equilibrium of the impulses 
of terror and love.. : 

That is why, the compounding of terror and love in 
the world order of shakespeare and the evolution from terror 
‘to love in world order of Ilango were related to the similar 
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aesthetic impacts of the two tragedians concernea in Chap.ll. 
The study of the use of chorie characters in Shakespeare 
and Wango was also illuminating from this point of view. 
In both, the common People show affinity with the principal 
Protagonists and they not only illuminate their situations, 
but by suffering with them partially, they distance and magni- 
fy the tragic emotions. Here again there are differences. 


The chorie characters in Shakespeare humanise their heroes 
whereas in Hango they deify Kannaki. The attitude of the 
chotic characters to the heroes in Shakespeare is one of 
intimacy and love; in Ilango they show an awe. Secondly, 
Shakespeare's choric characters are more individualised than 
Ilango's and in this respecc also Ilango shows a closer kinship 
with Greek tragedians and the group dances in Cilappati- 
k@ram are cathartic. The Progress from the dance-cum-song 
of the huntsmen to that of the hill-men is parallel to our 
Progress from terror to serenity. The difference between 
Shakespeare and Ilango is minimal but it is there because 
the note of serenity and synthesis is more explicit in llango. 


Finally, we saw that the core of Shakespearean tragedy 
is the myth of Dionysus. eventhough that can also be related 
to the Christ pattern and the core of Cilappatikaram is 
the myth of Muruga who is celebrated at the end. Both Diony- 
sus and Christ are suffering gods and if Muruga also symbolis- 
es primordial energy there is more serenity and triumph 
in him. But Nietzsche makes a distinction between Dionysus 
and Christ. “Dionysus versus crucified: there you have the 
antithesis. It is not a difference in regard to this martyr- 


dom -- it is a difference in the meaning of it. Life itself, 
its eternal fruitfulness and recurrence, creates torment, 
destruction and the will to annihilation. ... One will see 


that the problem is the meaning of suffering: whether a 
Christian meaning or a tragic meaning. In the former case, 
it is supposed to be the path to a holy existence. In the 
latter case, being is counted as holy enough to justify even 
a monstrous amount of suffering".? 


But Nietzsche seems to exaggerate the difference and 
it is the similarity rather than the difference between the 
Christ situation ana that of Dionysus that must be emphasised. 
On the other hand Muruga seems to differ from both in 
so far as the element of strife and agony is reduced here. 
If Muruga is also human, he suggests more transcendence 
than the other. Of ‘course, this is only an _ interpretation, 
and not a value judgement either on the two traditions or 
the two tragedians. - 


If the artistic effect of Shakespearean tragedy can be 


=e 


ets 
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associated, though not fully, with the effect of e dance 
celebrating Dionysus, the artistic effect of Cilapr atikaram 
can be related to the orgiastic release of the folk celebrating 
the triumph of Muruga, and both only show the attempt 


of different cultures to transcend the agony of individuation 
through art and prayer. 


And we also saw that the difference in the two worships 
accounts for the difference in the genres of Cilappatikaram 
and Greek Tragedies as well as Shakepeare's. If the awe 


of one dance evolves into the epic stillness of Cilappatikaram, 
absorbing tragic agony, the strife of the Dionysian dance 
has evolved into (of course, it has been a long, long journey) 
the Shakespearean tragic music, suggesting an epic stillness. 
We have the reconciliation of the Dionysian and the Apollo- 
nian in both, but the emphasis varies. If Cilappatikaram 
ends with an epic awe and King Lear with the tragic reverie, 
they are not mutually exclusive. Cilappatikaram attains 
and imparts Apollonian peace subsuming the Dionysian frenzy 
and in Shakespeare's tragedies as in Greek Tragedy, we have 
more ‘the Dionysian thrill, but that also leads to the peace 
that passeth all understanding. 


Parallel to the stillness, absorbing dynamism in_ tragic 
emotion, is the stillness generating or absorbing dynamism 
in the tragic action in both and this again is reflected in 
the spatio-temporal order of the works of the two writers. 
Hamlet is inactive in the beginning while there is so much 
action around him, but later there is a synthesis of his action 
with the rest of the action around him. There is more dyna- 
mism in his final equilibrium and this is comparable to the 
evolution of Kannaki. The initial stasis of Kannaki can be 
compared with her final poise, and all actiggy revolves around 
her when she is the still centre. There is _ ee between 
the inaction of Hamlet and the action of Claudius--in more 
than one senses; the sense of physical action as well as seem- 
ing. In Othello also, we have this contrast between the stasis 
of Desdemona and the action of lago. In King Lear again 
there is a contrast between the stasis of Cordelia and the 
scheming and action of the other sisters. In Macbeth, the 
hero himself is the actor like Claudius and Duncan stands 
for the stasis. 


There is a contrast between action and stillness within 
each scene in Shakespeare. The time scheme of the plays 
and Cilappatikaram is significant in this sense. The sense 
of chronological time is countered by the dramatic stillness 
in all the plays, particularly in the double time of Othello. 
Even in Macbeth where there is greatest motion, there is 
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also greatest compression, and all the actions of Macbeth 
are only the tddietions of that one moment af ectme when 
time seems to have had a Stop or had begun to bear the 
weight of sin. In Cilappatikdram, in’ vafici kantam we see 


the contrast between Kannaki's stillness and evolution. of 
history. ; 


At the end of the plays of Shakespeare we find restora- 
tion of order and reunion of people upto a point. Lear and 
Cordelia are united at least spatially. after ‘separation and 


quest. We find a reconciliation between people and resto.a- 
tion of unity (of the three parts of Tamilnadu) in lIlango 
to a greater extent. All this would confirm the Hegelian 


notion of the need for synthesis and reconciliation of the 
tragically divided cosmic order, or the Nietzschean interpreta- 
tion of Greek tragedy as'a conflict between energy and 
equipoise, of individuation and order, of Dionysus and Apollo. 


Thus we saw that the tragic genre is a universal but 
it has different manifestations .in different cultures, and 
genre is neither simply theme nor form, but both, and our 
study saw the interdependence of the two. In both the writers 
the core seems to be a fusion of dance, lyric and music--but 
evolved into the dynamic dialectics of drama in one case 
and the sublime and seulptural harmony of. the dramatic 
epic in the other. In Cilappatikaram:there is .a verbal enact- 
ment of dance.and a basically dramatic conception of life 
on which the epic dome is erected. The drama bursts: the 
boundaries of epic narration often; even .:the narration is 
dramatic and there is more presentation: than representation: 
we have both dramatic reporting and reporting drama. Just 
as in Shakespearean tragedy there is the evolution “of :dithy- 


tramb and choric’ poetry of. Greek tragedy into drama with~- 


dialogue, in Cilappatikaram we see. the évolution. of a natra- 
tive-dramatic literary - form based on choric. songs of various 


kinds. : : f : 


And implicit “in all” these discussions is’ _the question 2° 


of the close kinship between the Greek crage dja and Ilango, 
in general,, between the eult of . Dionysus and ‘Muruga ° in parti- 
cular. And is it. passible td see any. ‘actual contact ‘or influ- 
ence? As we, said- clearly in’ the introduction, . that ‘is not 
our concefn. - But we Consider it proper to take up this’ ques- 


tion as a: poeaileky, to our saginy ‘and we wilh be content” 


with a few observations. : is 


In ‘the -Bacchae of Euripides ‘there is vait‘reference to 
Dipnysus having canquered Asia also. TEs es 


ee 
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And Asia all, that by the salt sea lies 

In proud embattled cities, motleywise 

Of Hellene and Barbarian interwrought, 
And now | come to Hellas having taught 
All the world else my dances and my rile 
Of mysteries, to show me in men's sight 
Manifest God.*? 


E.O.James also speaks of another saga which tells of the 
penetration of the mystery of Dionysus into the interior 
of Asia and India, but he hastens to add that "this is probably 
an attempt to bolster up the campaign of Alexander the 
Great in the orient rather than a reminiscence of the real 
spread of the cult."?° But the parallel is also very impres-— 
sive. Both are associated with love and fertility and are 
supposed to descend upon the dancers. Jane Harrison's discus- 
sion of the Hymn of the Kouretes also brings out the magical 
effect of this dance: 
"The worshippers dance round the alter of the Kouros 
because. here the shielded Nurturers took the Kouros, 
an immortal child from Rhea, and with the noise of beating 
feet hid him away. The coming seasons are to be fruitful, 
Dike is to possess mankind, the Kouros by leaping in con- 
junction with his worshippers is to bring fertility for flocks 
and fields, prosperity to cities and sea-borne ships, and 
young citizens..... Moreover the words addressed to him 
are ‘not, as we should expect and find in the ordinary 
worship addressed to an Olympian, a prayer, but an injunc- 
tion, a command, '‘'come', ‘leap’. Strangest of all, the 
god, it would seem, performs the same ritual as his worship-~ 
pers, and it is’ by performing that ritual that he is able 
to confer his’ blessings. He leaps when his attendant 
worshippers leap and the land is fertile." 


This can easily be compared with the dance-cum-song 
of the mountain girls in Kunrakkuravai, where also the empha- 
sis is) on the ecstatic dance of Muruga as well as the Kuravas. 
It is almost’ tempting to see some link between the words 
Kourete (Greek) and Kuravar (Tamil) Rhea (Greek) and Kotra- 
vai (Tamil); Chorus (Greek) and Kuravai (Tamil), Daimon 


(Greek). and Teyvam (Tamil) respectively and the idea of 


youth is predominant in the Greek Kouros and the Tamil 
Murugan. It is interesting to see that in the Tamil tradition 
Murugan is married to a daughter of the Kuravas and Kannaki 
is also described. by the Kuravas as Valli. It is also interesting 


-to note here that Kannaki.is recognised as the daimon of 


region and she is associated with the Venkai tree. One is 


reminded of Frazer's comment on the blasted oak which 


was taken as a symbol of life by the Greeks. 
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Euripides has also referred to he offering of hair to 
Hippolytus by the maids and in the cult of Muruga also 
this is an important initiation rite. Again we can find a 
Parallel between the Greek and Tarnil traditions because 
in both we have "the fusion of the old daimonic magical 
ritual which lent the forms (and) the new 


eee saga which 
lent the heroic content."?" In 


Cilppatika@ram also we see 
the heroic tradition of worshipping the dead hero (Natukal) 
and the worship of Muruga blended tegether. 


But how far these similarities are due to actual influence 
and who influenced whom, it is very difficult to establish 
and it is beyond the scope of this investigation. Arnold 
Tuvnbes echoing Tarn refers to the Tesurrection of the Hel- 
lenic art through the Teligious power wf the Mahayana: "The 
art’ of Gandhara was born of Buddhist piety utilising Yavana 
techniques." He also says that the Buddha statue of ‘the 
Mahayana “was the result of the contact with the Greeks 
and agrees with Tarn that "the Buddha. statue played its 
part in the conversion of the Buddha from a oman into a 
God- which took place in the Mahayana." ?® But he hastens 
to add that the Indian artists accepted the Hellenic device 
of anthropomorphism but discarded the Apollonian type in 
favour of. a more ‘spiritual Tepresentation of of their saviour. 
Similarly, both in the’ myths of Muruga and Kahnaki, we 
can see a sublimation of the. Greek pattern, but the nature 
and amount of influence cannot be established. 


Kanakasabai has discussed the account of Megasthenes 
and of Pliny associating the Pandiya dynasty with the daughter 
of Heracles. 

"Ancient Tamil poems seem to support this tradition be- 
cause they refer to a woman as the founder of the Pandyan 
Dynasty. She appears to have been subsequently worshipped 
as a goddess in Madura. In the Cilappatikaram she is 
spoken of as Mathurapathi or “Queen of Madura" and 
she is described as dressed half in the attire of.a warrior 
and half in that of a princess.. The ‘Manim€ékalai also 
alludes. to her as Mathurapathi. Taking together the tradi- 
tion as reported by Megasthenes and Pliny and the allusions 
in ancient Tamil Works, it appears that a princess who 
belonged to the race of the Pandus, then. reigning at Ma- 
thura on the banks of the Jumna, led a colony and founded 
Dakshina-Mathura on the banks of the Vaigai.... It is quite 
possible that owing to this personal -deformity she was 
obliged to seek a husband in a foreign country." 


On the other hand, ° Dy PUM eanakibieditearencs in his 
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oreword to Kanalbasabai'sTwin Epics say 

"The art of the public woman and the cult of the vesta: 
virgin combined in Greece to produce the mast accompti- 
shed woman-hood, in spite of its intierent and potential 
dangers to the society and to the individual. Perhaps 
some such institution blossomed fortt: in all its gqrandeut 
and glory, in the Tamil country, enriched by the Hellenic 
contact. The Parathai of the Sanga Ave cannot be under 
stood otherwise. Mary Magdalene was the finest product 


of the Hellenic culture and she was made whole and per- 
fect, at the feet of Jesus on the Cross, where she stood 
transformed into the embodiment of Holy lLove--the new 
spifit vivifying dead beauty. | Mathavi, the beloved cf 
Kovalan, the husband of Kannaki was one such woman; 
in her daughter Manimekalai the first product of the Tamil 
Paratthiar family, womanhood reaching its perfection 
of ideal." 


There are references to the Yavana Warriors in Cilappati- 
kGram itself.*° All this would make us believe that there 
was some link between the two cultures. But there are 
also differences. Whatever we may say about the institution 
of harlots, the Kannaki myth can be associated with the 
cult of Mother Goddess, whose origin 1s again disputable, 
but as we have argued in the chapter on The Cosmic Tragedy: 
Nature myths, if the Ramayana myth shows affinity with 
the Egyptian myth of Osiris, the myth of Kannaki and her 
prototype Kotravai shows affinity with that of Sumerian 
or Assyrian Mother Goddess, because in both the female 
god is more important than the male god. "By the side 
of Cybele-Ishtar, Attis-Tammuz dwindles to insignificance 
and Nerthus-Ishtar seems to stand in solitary grandeur without 
the attendance of any masculine consort."*+ In Egypt it 
is the reverse, but as Toynbee has pointed out Isis “eventually 
eclipsed Osiris in her triumphal progress from the Egyptian 
home to her Hellenic mission-field." And this pattern 
can be seen even in Shakespeare's Antohy and Cleopatra 
where the Roman Values are subsumed in the Isis myth. 
But still the Greek origin for the Kannaki cult is questionable. 
Probably the contact with the Greeks might have resulted 
in the revival of the Mother cult deep rooted in this culture. 
This falls im line with the view of Hudson who sees in the 


-titual annual marriage of the goddess Meenakshi with Shiva, 
‘the process of the matrilineal system being reconciled with 


the patrilineal one. This also seems to be the view of 
Prof.Chatterji who has associated the Proto-Dravidians with 
the tribes of Asia Minor. "The name Uma recalls Ma, the 
Great Mother of the Asianic and East Mediterranean peoples: 
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pea Curae as one of the common epithet of tine Mother 
3 Odd esis Uma, we can Compare with Cees < a deity mention- 
ed in the Lycian inscription of Asia Minor. "The Oravidians 
appeer ‘o have brought to India from their original homeland 


in the islands of the Aegean Sea--Greece and Asia Minor. 
Ma or Kubele (Cybele) and Atthis, or Hepit and Teshup, 
the arest Asianic Mother Goddess and Father God, the 
former having as her Symbol! or vehicle the lion, the latter 


the bull. form undoubtedly one of the bases on which the 
Shiva-~Uma cult of Hindu India grew up. ere 


SO, We may conclude that the cult of Kannaki can 
be related to the still more ancient worship of Mother 
Goddess which shows affinities with similar cults im Asia 
Minor, which was possibly revived by association with the 
Greeks. And here as in our discussion of the telationship 
between Dionysus and Muruga we are in the difficult and 
dangerous realm of conjecture and our aim is only to indicate 
them as a corollary to our aim of discussing parellels bet- 
ween Shakespeare and Ilango as tragedians. 


The descriptive-comparative study in tune with the 
American School of Comparative Literature can tead on 
to and enrich a historical study which looks for connections. 
Comparative literature, in this sense, is "a branch of literary 
history: it is the study of international spiritual relatio- 
ns...."*© But our focus has been mainly descriptive and 
we will be content with saying that Cilappatikadram shows 
enough affinities with the Greek and. Sumerian traditions 
which may be related to contacts or a common core or 
both and that needs further exploration. In fact we see 
in Cilappatik@ram a synthesis of several strata: on the one 
hand it looks back to Sumeria and Greece and on the other 
it envisages a unified modern India, and as we have argued 
throughout, it has a_= spiritual kinship with Shakespearean 
tragedies which symbolise the full blossoming of the modern 
consciousness of the humanist Europe. Cilappatika@ram thus 
becomes the _ story of the synthesis of a national culture 
and that is also the story of the evolution of a universal 
culture. That is why, to recall what we said in the beginning, 
great literature is always contemporary and universal, 
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